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Objectives of the May Campaign 
* 4 Greater Virginia Through Education ~ 


i—To interpret to the citizens of Virginia the educational development and 
needs of the Commonwealth. 


2—To promote the fundamental considerations necessary for the future progress 
of the State—its economic welfare through a proper form of taxation and 
more adequate means of transportation, the furtherance of the public health 
program, and all other activities of the body politic that have a fundamental 
relation to schools from the first grade through the university. 


3—To secure the reasonable consolidation of schools, equai educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children, longer school terms, full and regular attendance, 
and a more adequate corps of professionally trained teachers with commen- 
surate compensation. 

4—To inform al! citizens as to Virginia’s assets in economic resources, in agri- 
cultural and industrial development, in her commercial and recreational possi- 
bilities and in the personnel of her citizenship. 

5—The ultimate objective of the Campaign is to create among the people an in- 
telligent public opinion which will demand progressive legislation leading to 
a greater Virginia and resulting in a Pan-Virginia patriotic leadership. 
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Supplementary Readers for the 


Sixth and Seventh Grades 











“I did 


ciate, 


not fully appre- 
until I read Ele- 
ments of Conservation, 
the immensity of this 
subject to human life and 
its vast importance from 
a monetary point of view 
to us and those to come 
after us.” 


Dr. Frank W. Lewis 


Superintendent of Schools 


Morattico, Virginia 


“The use of this book 
will quicken in the pupil 
an interest in reading as 
well as in history, be- 
cause it makes an appeal 


to the imagination, a 
faculty so rich in the 
child.” 


Dr. S. C. Mitchell 


University of Richmond 


“The wealth of adventure 
embodied in the book 
makes it especially attrac- 
tive to children. The in- 
teresting material makes 
it admirably adapted for 
silent reading: some of 
the stories read like the 
Arabian Nights.” 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair 
President 
Elementary Teachers 
{ssociation, 
Richmond. Virginia 
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Adopted in Virginia 








Elements of Conservation 
Garrard Harris 


HE first book of its kind dealing with the life, 
health, happiness, and prosperity of the people 
as affected by conservation. The arguments for 
conservation and the facts in regard to it are so clearly 
and concisely given that school children can understand 


and appreciate the importance of conserving our 
natural resources. 
PAO 10 


Told in Story 
Dr. H. J. Eckenrode 


HIS book organizes the historical fiction which 
every teacher aims to bring to the attention of 
the class. It presents pictures of representative 
periods and characters, linked together by a connecting 
narrative. The stories make history live and clinch the 
history lesson. 


Pro 10 


Stories of South America 
E. .. Brooks 
HESE delightful stories of the wonderful land to 
the south are not only very instructive concern- 
ing South America. but most useful in teaching 
the history of North America as well. The book ts 
clear, simple, forceful, and effective. 
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“ALDINE READING METHOD 


Adopted as OPTIONAL BASAL METHOD in Virginia Schools 
ALDINE READERS, PRIMER ALDINE READERS, BOOK ONE 


Adopted for Supplementary Use 


ALDINE READERS, BOOK TWO 


Auxiliary books and material for use with the 
Aldine Reading Method 
LEARNING TO READ 
A Manual for Teachers using the Aldine Readers, Primer, and Books One and Two 
CHARTS AND CARDS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


SCOLLEY’S SEAT WORK IN STORY FORM 
Silent Reading Aid in First Grade 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
By Stevens, Marsh, and Van Sickle 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
BOOK ONE. For Grades Three and Four BOOK TWO. For Grades Five and Six 
BOOK THREE. For Grades Seven and Eight 
Stevens’ Drill Cards—Foundation Number Work 
Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 

Che Pilot Manual and Stevens’ Drill Cards offer an organization of Primary Number Work for the 
first four grades that is not carried in the usual Arithmetic Series, and the authors have thereby made 
a distinet contribution to teacher training. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 





73 Fifth Avenue PUBLISHERS New York 
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Summer Quarter 


State Teachers 
College 


FARMVILLE, VA. 


Term opens June 16, 1925 


. y } 
Courses o eread > 


Profe nal course for primary work 
Professional course for grammar grade work 

Courses leading to State Examinations 
The work of the first vear (three-quarters ) of 
the professional courses will be offered, and in 
addition to this the first quarter of the second 


vear. 


Siudents will be mmodated in the College 





Dormitories 


For catalogue and application blanks, address 
The Registrar 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 

















UNIVERSITY 
of 


RICHMOND 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—August 1, 1925 


School for High School Teac hers 
and College Students 


{ Summer 


will be 


meeting 


offered: 
Pre-Medical Ri 


The follow ing 


| . 


courses 

ience eou4rses 
quirements. 

2. Regular College Courses, leading to Degre 
and Teachers’ Certificates. 

3. Certain Courses to remove College Entrance: 

Conditions, 


1. Regular Courses in Law. 


For Bulletin, Address 


W. L. PRINCE, Director 


University of Richmond. Virginia 
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State Teachers 


College 


| Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER 

First Te 

Second Term July 27 
Courses Offered 

| re nal leading to B. S. 

nal leading to Normal 


SESSION 
15—July 24. 
-August 28. 


rm June 


degree. 
Professional 


Cert te Courses, primary and grammar 
Courses in Home Economics. 
firs certificate (both terms). 


of Certificate and West 


Recreational Features 


1300 feet, swimming pool, 
Chautauqua, Tennis, 
untain climbing, Excur- 


levation 
0 Swarthmore 
Basketball, Me 


erns 


nate, € 


imodations for 500. 


Dorimitory accon 


ply to the President, SAMUEL P. DUKE. 





oo cerecaneecreetac 
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The College 
of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Da. J. A. C. 


CuHaAnpbLer, President 


Summer Quarter: First term, June 15 to July 25; 


Second term, July 27 to September 2, 1925. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Special courses for teachers, principals, supervi- 


sors, and superintendents leading to the Elemen- 


tary. Normal Professional, Special, Collegiate, or 


Collegiate Professional Certificates; and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
Credit for all 


courses can be counted toward a degree. 


engineering, or social work, 
Special 
Write 


attention given to certificate requirements, 
for particulars to 


DEAN K. J. HOKE, 


Director of Summer Quarter 




















Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Vill conduct a summer session, beginning June 22 
| ending July 31, in which courses will be 


fered for the following certificates: First Grade, 
Normal Professional, Special, Colle- 
Write for Bulletin. 


Elementary, 
Collegiate Professional. 
Tl 1 T 


CLARK, President J. W. Barco, Director 




















Government in Virginia 
By Rosewe tt Pace, D. Litt. 
\n account of the working of the State, County 
and City government in every detail. 


proved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 




















Social Workers 
W anted 


Social Workers are needed in the South for 
many types of positions. Women of mature age 
with experience in teaching or other public ser- 
vice are especially desired. 

Salaries range from $1200 to $1500 per year to 
begin. Teachers in the past have borrowed money 
to take the required training and have found it 
possible to pay it back in a few years out of the 
increase in salary. 

Training may be secured in from one to two 
years, depending on previous educational experi- 
ence. For further information fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Richmond, Va. 


cecececcece Tear Off and Mail 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





am SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
. ‘ PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Associated School Services 15 N. Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 
Charlottesville, Va. Please send me information about positions in 
A social work and methods of training. 
personal, individual placement. service to 
100 Virginia teachers NE 5. cass keewawue scene seneesewess on 
rofessional or financial promotion for the 1925-26 
pe PCT eT ee sone 
ts made in eastern and southern states. 
__ meena ee 
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Shenandoah College 


Dayton, Virginia 


Valley. In 


In a short distance 


In the heart of the Shenandoah 
sight of the proposed Park. 
of four famous Caves, the Natural Bridge and the 


Natural Chimneys. 
Prices from $250 to $300 


Offers the Two years of 


standard college work: four years of high school 


following courses: 


work; Art: Expression; very complete work in 
Commercial studies including special secretarial 
training: Band. Orchestra, and Public School music 
fully accredited, and the best opportunity for an 
excellent training in both instrumental and vocal 


music to be found in the South. 
Catalogue free 


Address 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
Box A, Dayton, Va. 





ee 


THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


has adopted for basal use 


The Test and Study 
Speller 


By resolution of the State Board, after July 
1, 1925, all new classes formed in spelling in 
the elementary schools shall use this series. 

mh , mmo T nla Be ant r ~ ] . 

THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 

excels because 

1. It economizes time and effort by testing first 

and then providing for the study of the words 
misspelled, 

2. The distribution of the words in the various 

grades is based on use, not on difficulty. 

4 It contains the best method for the teacher to 

follow and the best presentation of that method 

4. It organizes the work around the viewpoint of 
interest. Each lesson has a purpose; it is not 
| just a list of words. 

5. It provides systematic reviews on the more diff 
cult words. 
| 
| 
! 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 





























Use None But the Best Maps 


THE GOODE SERIES 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 


University of Chicago 


is the acknowledged leader. Made especially for 
American schools and to meet the needs of the 
new geography, these maps not only throw a strong 
light on America, but they embody the latest and 
most authentic data the world over, together with 
many new features of great interest. 

The 
New 
Classification of 

new censuses 


A complete and 
of railways 


maps show: 
boundaries and mandatory areas 


cities according to 


accurate delineation 


A comprehensive exposition of recent 


discoveries 


Physical and Political 
inches 


Published in two series 
Sizes. 46x66 and 66x 46 


Don’t overlook the Goode School Atlas 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


CHICAGO 
(Dept. D-122) 


New York San Francisco 








Virginia Military 
Institute 
Lexington, Virginia 
86th Year 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 


— 


Be a Beauty Agent 


Earn $1300 to $5000 a Year 


We want teachers that like to sell. We have 
product that will give you entree to homes. ‘\ gu 
antee sale. Send for our money-making offer 


OGDEN-HOWELL CO., Dept. 30, 637 No. Michigan, Chicago 








University of Cincinnati, Summer Session, June 2. -July3! 
Announcing visiting specialists,—Professor Bird 1 
(lowa)—The Pre-School Child; Superintendent Charlé S 
(Detroit)—The Platoon School; Director James M. G 
sylvania)—The Junior High School; Rena A. Stebb 
ter)—Testing Methods; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway (N 
Conservation of Vision. Laboratory Schools. Den tration 


Teaching. Home of Co-operative Teacher Training. 
Address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Direct 
Ur 


niversity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Oh 
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June 15 SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS july 214 
TO VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE To 


. July 23 Blacksburg, Virginia Aug. 29 
™ Beautiful Campus Courses for 
1] 150 Acres Special Teachers’ Certificate 
; 2100 Feet Above Sea Level Extensions 
E Cool, Delightful Renewals 
Summer Climate School Hygiene 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers School Administration, Ete. 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 


vif STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
| V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 

















MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE The University of 
Summer Session 
FRENCH SCHOOL 


Tennessee 
SUMMER SEssIon 1925 
SPANISH SCHOOL (Formerly Summer School of the South) 
ENGLISH SCHOOL re aero eae eee 


MUSIC SCHOOL First Term June 8-July 16 


= Second Term July 17- August 27 


t CHEMISTRY SCHOOL \ broad selection of courses for TEACHERS, 
COLLEGE STUDENTS, AND OTHERS PRE- 
\dditional information about these PARED TO TAKE THE COURSES. 


schoale « ee sti an : 
chools and a spec ial bulletin of each Popular lectures and entertainments. Fine sum- 


may be secured by addressing: mer climate. Improved boarding facilities. Room 


reservations should be made early. 





yet The Secretary, 


For desired information write to 
SE. ENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION | 


Director JNO. A. THACKSTON 


Middlebury, Vermont. University of Tennessee, - Knoxville. Tennessee 
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Time-Saving Pads For Commercial Classes 


Cowan and Loker’s 


EXERCISES IN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Catalogue price, $0.56 


EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Part One Catalogue price, $0.60 


Davis’s 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
Catalogue price, $0.56 


First Series 


ADVANCED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


Powers and Loker’s 


Part Two Catalogue price, $0.56 


Second Series In press 


Catalogue price, $0.64 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULATION 


70 Fifth Ave. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Catalogue price, $0.56 


New York 














The Institute of 


French Education 
of 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Session 
June 29th to August 8th 


announces a course of lectures on Victor Hugo 
to be by M. Edmond Estéve, Agregé des 
Lettres, Docteur és Lettres, Licencié en Droit; 
Profess F French Literature in the University 
of Nan sf Harvard Exchange Professor. 
Professor Est is also Lauréat de l’'Académie 
francaise et Membre de l’Académie de Stanislas. 
EH] s the author many books on French 
J ( 

This a incement should appeal to teachers and 

l S f Fre | 


For bulletin and other information address 


Proressor H. P. W. dE VISME 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Penna. 











Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eighth Session—June 15-July 24, 1925 
Registration June 12th and 13th. 
Recitations begin June 15th. 
The summer school of the Asheville Normal i 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 
Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four stat 
territories attended the 1924 session. 
The faculty 
Asheville 





teachers f 
South (¢ 


of eighty will include 
Normal; Universities of 


Columbia, Nebraska, Duke, Missouri, Baker, 

B. Stetson; State Teachers Colleges of Michigan, 1a 
Mississippi, Virginia, Tennessee, and New Yor} rg 
Peabody College for Teachers; Berea, Park, W 
Hiram, Randolph-Macon, and Maryville Colleges 


chusetts Institute of Technology; and heads 
ments from a number of city public schools 

Two hundred courses are offered for kind 
primary, grammar grade, high school, a1 
teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, s 
principals, and superintendents. 

The Asheville Summer School offers to te 
cational and recreational opportunities that a 
passed 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six wee 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of tl 
3oard in private homes is from $8 to $15 
Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 
Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are 
during the summer. 

Write now for complete catalog 
JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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The May Campaign—1925 
* 4 Greater Virginia Through Education” 
HE May Campaign of 1925 was inspired Superintendents Association—D. W. Peters. 
by recalling the splendid results of the Trustees Association—J. G. Eberwine. 
“May Campaign of 1905” when the people Co-Operative Education Association— 
inia waked up to a new and intensive in- Dr. J. P. McConnell. 
n education. The progress in education Parent-Teachers Association— 
rinia dates from the May Campaign of Mrs. Harry Semones. 
, State Chamber of Commerce—R. F. Nelson. 
executive committee of the Virginia State Central Committee Institutions of Higher 
s Association in October, 1924, in mak-  Learning—Dr. J. L. Newcomb. 
ir recommendations to the board of di- Wiens Ciamiie Association— 
included a recommendation that the Miss Sarah Themes. 
State \ssociation inaugurate a State-wide effort 
luct a campaign for “A Greater Virginia (2) A finance committee whose duty is to 
+h Education” in May, 1925, emphasizing solicit funds to cover the expense of the Cam- 
State’s assets and resources in agriculture, in paign, The personnel of this committee 1S as 
ols industries, in commerce—especially the develop- follows: 


| Hampton Roads as a port—, in historical 
and natural curiosities, and the further 
ment of her educational opportunities. 
ble action was taken by the board of di- 
the 
The 


called for an appropriation of funds to 


which was later approved at 


session of the State Association. 


the expenses of such a campaign and for 
‘intment of a steering committee to carry 

purposes. 

steering committee held a meeting on 
24 and outlined the features of an ef- 
organization for the campaign consist- 


\ central committee composed of repre- 
es from the 
gencivs. The personnel of this committee is at 


each of co-operating 
as follows: 
Teachers Association— 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler. 
State Department of Education— 
Dr. W. T. Sanger. 


x 
rr ty 





State Teachers Association—Jos. H. Saunders. 
State Department of Education— 

C. W. Dickinson. 
Superintendents Association—R. M. Williams. 
Trustees Association—]. G. Eberwine. 
Co-Operative Education Association— 

Dr. J. P. McConnell. 

State Chamber of Commerce—R. F. Nelson. 
Parent-Teachers Association— 
Mrs. S. M. Snead. 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


Dr. J. 





L. Newcomb. 


(3) A committee to prepare a handbook of 
facts about Virginia’s outstanding assets, edu- 
cational and otherwise. The personnel of this 
committee is as follows: 

Dr, W. T. Sanger, chairman, C. J. Heatwole, 
Cornelia S. Adair. 

The handbook will be ready for distribution 
about April 10. This issue of the Journal con- 


tains an epitome of the contents of the hand- 
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calls for a 


book. The 


steering committee in each of 


organization 
the 
tricts of the State, and they in turn are to ap- 


further 
eleven dis- 


point a similar committee in each of the coun- 


ties. Through this organization, the Campaign 
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co-operation the membership of all the organiz,. 
tions, State and local, who have for their pur. 
pose the welfare of the citizens of the Cor 

that 
united power of the State and utilize the 


wealth to the end they may realize the 





will provide for a big mass meeting of citizens ee eae ae aries F 
; ; i ‘ sources of Virginia in bringing about a 
in each of the one hundred counties of the State hae lie? ; 
; ; i" and larger life for all of its citizenship. 
during the month of May, 1925. ie. ois ; 
nn seeiel cnuiceiiae ee his is a campaign of information. — It will 
Ce ra imiuttee la appomnte Poe z . ; , . . 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler director of the Campaign avail itsel! of all means of disseminating hal 
and Jos. H. Saunders vice-director. The director ee ere glee 2 - —— si ‘e hows 
was authorized to open headquarters with Mr. through general publicity in the ie OF Wega than 
George W. Guy in charge and to employ an State, through especially prepared printed ma 
adequate office staff. Accordingly the head- terial, through organized discussion groups an! 
quarters were opened and put in operation at 215 Mass meetings of citizens in every cit) 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va., March 15, county of the Commonwealth. 
1925. This office will maintain a publicity bu- The ultimate objective of the Campaign is t Uh 
reau and a speakers’ bureau, and it will send out create an intelligent public opinion among the fj" 
all printed material and will conduct the corre- people for further steps in the progress toward an 
spondence relative to the Campaign. a greater Virginia in agriculture, in industry, di 
The plan of the central committee embraces a in commerce and in education in a pan-Virginia tab 
State-wide movement to bring into sympathetic patriotic statesmanship. AUC 
S 
Fo 
EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION Ran 
The synonym of democracy is declared to be — the cities has been thus paid. On first blush this , 
equality of opportunity. The only real equality may not seem fair to the cities, but the present” ¢ 
of opportunity, however, is equality of educa- wealth of the cities did not have its origin ' 
tional opportunity. Unless a State provides them alone. [urthermore, and even more tun¢ . 
reasonable equality of educational opportunity mental is the fact, if the financially able do ip 
it falls short by that much of guaranteeing the assist those financially weak, then the igt a 
true and just opportunities of a democracy. and superstition produced in any communit) eck 
The State taken as a whole, with marked — reason of financial inability to prevent such con Mj" 
diversity of physical feature, of density of ditions will gravitate in time to th * 
population, of productivity of natural resources, | prosperous centers pr ducing there the same ev It _ 
of strategic manufacturing centers, and the like, fruitage as if its origin had been there. th 
cannot be expected to possess an even distribu- Modern life is so interrelated and ra 
tion of wealth subject to taxation. pendent that in self-defense, if for no f “ 
The cities, for example, possessing vastly reason, in a democracy the strong must help the 
greater taxable sources must be called upon to weak to avert the ill consequences following 
contribute tax money to the rural sections less the heels of a neglected rising generation regat a 
fortunate economically, for the very good reason — less of the source of the neglect. Becau mg 
that the city is directly and fundamentally in- the well-to-do are the beneficiaries si 
debted to the rural territory lying back of it and = measure of the contributions of the less 
contributing to it in manifold ways. Cities could = do and because the ill consequences of | \ ne 


not persist in their present prosperity without 


the contributions of the country. 


In Virginia in years when one-third of the 


public school bill of the counties has been paid 


but one-eighth of the school bill of 


by the State, 


schools and undeveloped community lit 


be restricted to their origin, equaliz 
educational opportunities 1s not only at 
the 
but it 


right of candidates for citizens! 


democracy, is also a defensive 








N12a- 


‘undamental chapter is schooling and it can be 
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{ as a county or a city must equalize educa- 
pportunities regardless of the source of 

funds required, so, also, the State must 
e educational opportunities. This makes 
ion a State function. 

Virginia, until the last several years, one- 
the cost of teachers’ salaries was paid 
State. This was equivalent to the State 
one-third of the total cost of elementary 

«h school education. At the present time, 

ver, the State is paying considerably less 

ne-fourth of the total cost of the public 
is, and yearly the State’s share of the total 
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cost is diminishing. Obviously, if education is 
to remain a State function in Virginia, larger 
State revenues must be made available and one 
particular type of fund of imperative signifi- 
cance is an equalization fund. In many States 
all of the State funds expended for education are 
distributed on this basis, but up to this time 
Virginia has had no such fund whatever. For 
that reason the General Assembly of 1925-26 
will be asked to appropriate one-half million dol- 
lars as an equalization fund. The need of this 


fund is further stressed in the Handbook. 


THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 


iere are still a few people who have to be 
vinced that education pays. Education, to be 
: a lifelong thing, but in our day a most 


blished that three values accrue from the 
tional process carried on in the schools. 


hese values are financial, social, and personal. 


lor a number of years careful studies have 
ade of the money value of education. It 


is been reported, for example, that the value 
‘a high school education as compared with 


eementary schooling is equivalent to $5,000 in- 


hild 


ed for life at the current rate of interest ; that 
parents may not be able to give their 
lren when entering upon life’s activities a 


heck for $5,000, still they have done so when 


1 


they have provided a high school education and 
have made this contribution in a form in which 


1¢ 


tcannot be spent or wasted overnight. 


[he United States Department of Agriculture, 


alew years ago, made a careful study of incomes 


‘arms of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, and re- 
that farmers with a high school educa- 
de twice the money income of those hav- 


ng only elementary schooling, provided a rea- 


investment of $3,000 or more was in- 
ved in the farming activity. This investment 


to be modest indeed. Many other studies 


tave been made but the most recent one, and the 





ne known to have been carried on since the 


that of Dean Everett W. Lord, of the 
‘lege of Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
Dean Lord has recently issued under 
statistics and charts to 


vright certain 


show the money value of secondary and higher 
education. 

These statistics are based on reports of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustry and on statistics of earnings of students 
and graduates of the College of Business Admin- 
istration of Boston University, the latter figures 
compared with, and to some extent adjusted by, 
similar reports from other institutions. They 
show these facts: 

1. The UNTRAINED MAN goes to work as 
a boy of 14 and reaches his maximum income at 
30, on the average of less than $1,200 a year. 
Since his income is largely dependent on physical 
strength and manual dexterity, it falls off at 50, 
or earlier, to a point below the level of self- 
support. More than 60 out of every 100 un- 
trained workers are dependent upon others for 
support at the age of 60. 

The total earnings from 14 to 60 are about 
$45,000. Not more than $2,000 is earned in the 
four years that would have given him a high 
school education. 

2. The HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE goes 
to work at 18, passes the maximum earnings of 
the untrained man within seven years, rises 
steadily to his own maximum of approximately 
$2,200 at 40, and continues at that level for the 
remainder of his active life. 

His total earnings from 18 to 60 are about 
$78,000. The $33,000 more than that earned 
by the untrained man represents the cash value 
of a four-year high school course. 
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3. The COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL GRADUATE begins his permanent 
earnings at 22, although a considerable amount 
may be earned during the college course. By 
the time he is 28, his income equals that of the 
high school graduate at 40, and it continues 
steadily to rise, practically without a break. 

Since his income is dependent upon his mental 
ability and training constantly improved by 
practice, it increases instead of diminishes with 
the years. The average of $6,000 at 60 is often 
surpassed. 

His total earnings from 22 to 60 (not including 
anything earned during the college period) 1s 
$150,000. The $72,000 more than that earned 
by the high school graduate represents the cash 
value of college and technical training. 

It ought to be clear from any of the studies 
that schooling is not an expense but an invest- 
ment, than which no safer one can be made 
provided the individual in whom the investment 
is made is reasonably well endowed personally. 

The social value of education is revealed by 
the stamp which society places upon those who, 
by reason of superior service to the group, are 
classified as distinguished. It has been repeated- 
ly said that there is no chance to win eminence 
without an education. One authority has esti- 
mated that with the common elementary educa- 
tion there is one chance in 5,000 to win distinc- 
tion, with a high school education one chance in 
450, and with a college education one chance in 
42. Manifestly, these data and many similar 
ones, which have resulted from research, are but 
relative. They do, however, indicate the ap- 
proval which society gives those who, by rea- 
son of education, are able to make a superior 
contribution to the common good. Witness, by 
way of further confirmation, the oft repeated 
fact that while not more than 1 per cent of 
American men are college graduates, yet con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent of the leaders 
in public life hold college degrees, and it is pre- 
dicted in the light of the experience of the World 
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War that the time is almost here when in mos 
positions, both public and private, there wil] be 
few places of leadership for those lacking 
thorough education. The truth is that with the 
tremendous rush to the schools and colleges, th 
untrained person of the future will feel ill a 
home in almost any representative group by 
reason of the cultural attainment of the average 
member of the group. Thus, whether just or 
unjust, a certain unintentional social ostracism 
will work itself out against those who are un- 
schooled, precluding them from the opportunities 
of social leadership whether they possess the 
capacity for this leadership or not. 

But every truly educated person will admit 
that the highest value of an education is not 
financial, may even not be social, but personal 
The facility which comes from training, the 
facility to accomplish with both muscle and re- 
flection, to conceive an idea and prosecute its 
implications to logical conclusions, and witha! 
to live in happiness with the great spirits wh 
have left the expression of their best moments 
in enduring records and in immortal deeds— 
this is in some measure the climax of develop- 
ment. The educated individual has resources for 
spending his leisure time without transgression 
against the rights of others and with eminent 
satisfaction to his own soul. To discover and 
appreciate the higher worth of life, whether in 
things or in folks, comes with the culture which 
true education vouchsafes to those who have an 
appetite and a capacity for it. The 
values of an education are not selfish because 
in a large degree they are by-products of the 
social values, but there is a sense in which these 
values may be ranked highest although they maj 
be meaningless to all except those who have won 
the right to their benefits. Just as Paris, tor & 


personal 


ample, is but a name with a history to al! wh 
have not walked its streets and caught the spirit 
of its life and institutions, so are the personal 
values of an education but words to those who 


have not been privileged to experience t! 
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COMPARATIVE DATA VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


bulations following represent certain fundamental statistical comparisons indicative of educational expansion and 


nt in Virginia: 
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1910 1915 1920 1922 1924 
Ciitee tchws oo ee $ 1,645,712.51 $ 2,122,218.85 $ 3,299,268.13 $ 5,391,371.46 $5,371, 831.39 
ie ee ee eee 644, 508.09 1,037, 698.38 1,519, 959.08 2,257, 176.72 3,470, 729.19 
PRI SEC MON ig 56 8 sss sone 781,915.70 1, 389, 501.91 2,213, 128.10 * 3,919, 885.05 3, 739, 133.97 
CRUE cescuiang ce aan 964, 643.95 1,635, 120.22 2, 202,125.85 6, 130, 797.82 5, 337, 446.33 
other sources, including 
nces from previous year.. 957, 373.99 1,572, 235.81 4,721, 640.11 4,855, 382.79 6, 601, 729.82 
Total..............$ 4,994, 154.24 $ 7,776,775.17 $13,958,120.27 $22,554, 613.84 $24, 520,870.70 
IsBURSEMENTS: 
Ror COREE ac cas owawdacssnn $ 143,009.46 $ 177,862.55 $ 249,202.65 $ 275,791.66 $ 367,438.70 
For [nstructiOM:...........<.60. 2, 800, 700.25 4, 154, 739.86 7,994,104.19 11,119,622.44 12,286, 240.22 
r Other Operation.......... 367, 261.49 550, 720.08 1, 268, 541.23 1, 639, 339.69 2, 154, 897.80 
MaintemRRGe. ....<..c2s0ce 19, 189.42 255,097.99 409, 647.91 533,931.75 623,027.73 
\uxiliary Agencies........ 22,987.69 68,024.53 99,120.18 117, 674.26 132, 748.79 
Miscellaneous............ 509, 124.25 556, 891.13 302, 983.68 418, 724.33 476, 903.86 
pitaleGiOW. ........2060 818, 227.91 852, 507.40 2,778, 943.21 6, 727, 555.13 6,579, 114.30 
WGN sa isin sins scored $ 4, 780,500.47 $ 6,615, 843.54 $13,102,543.05 $20, 832,639.26 $22,620,371, 40 
nce at close of year....... 213, 653.77 1, 160, 931.63 855,577.22 1, 721,974.58 1, 900, 499. 30 
Total..............$ 4,994, 154.24 $ 7,776,775.17 $13,958,120.27 $22,554,613.84 $24, 520,870.70 
1 \ OF SCHOOL PROPERTY: 
IHAESSs isan ais BON oem $ 3,755,102.00 $ 6,754,762.00 $ 8,287,178.00 $13,432,714.00 $19,629, 781.00 
( Braces ene caanee 4, 780, 241.00 8,451,959.00 14,635,576.00 19,424,055.00 25,053,958.00 
On ene aa $ 8,535,343.00 $15, 206,721.00 $22,922,754.00 $32,856, 769.00 $44, 683, 739.00 
IONAL EDUCATION: 1919 1920 1921 1922 1924 
For Agricult0ane®... <cei0:00-000000 0% 36,555.40 $ 70,050.39 $ 88,206.55 $ 99,371.67 $ 153,994.62 
For Trades and Industries... .. 4, 628.16 22,176.84 35, 161.36 35,421.98 52,226.92 
For Home Economics.......... 19, 366.16 18, 423.16 24, 363.39 27, 593.99 76, 258.08 
For Teacher Training.......... 9, 733.60 40, 632.64 47, 293.35 45, 250.87 67, 654.49 
5 Re EL are $ 70,283.32 $ 151,283.03 $ 194,924.65 $ 207,638.51 $ 350,134.11 
(00L PopPULATION—7 to 20 years of age: 1910 1915 1920 1922 1924 
RORUDs Glass re vse Re tanec rat iat le aoa iece nee tate ie eae 103, 209 123, 143 137,077 137,077 137,077 
( et aie acetate einranae hotene cys icon ee 512,959 535, 783 543, 847 543, 847 543, 847 
We SSS 616, 168 658, 926 680, 924 680, 924 680, 924 
HOOL ENROLLMENT: 
J EO CT CE Tre oT 60, 126 87,054 104, 431 113,453 125, 807 
C ES co onl aac ce ees tee 341, 983 387, 156 403, 274 432,216 429, 891 
co oi becasue 402, 109 474, 210 507, 705 545, 669 555, 698 
HOOL ATTENDANCE: 
RAMEE corneas a nara wr eens 47, 631 69, 721 82,891 93, 644 103, 691 
Ci hte Mek Meet NTs ees a ane 211, 763 247,419 266, 454 304, 591 314,024 
TI oecikccawewiewsces 259, 394 317, 140 349, 345 398, 235 417,715 
otal number school buildings (all kinds.) 6, 843 6, 736 6, 532 7,129 6, 408 
otal number one-teacher schools....... 5, 308 4, 666 3, 881 3, 752 3,432 
verage salary of all teachers, white and 
eek SOR OE ame en ome $268 .00 $340.00 $560.00 $722.00 $745.80 
capita cost of education onenrollment $ 10.67 $ 13.96 $ 25.90 $ 38.15 $ 40.49 
MU CET I PE CIO 5 oda ielcinieieienw neous 140 142 147.5 159 160 
(MBER OF TEACHERS: 
BAIOES. ric reiciia hi recehon nies einen eet 1, 408 2, 169 2, 836 2,937 3, 587 
( Bac eerie erie etek 9,035 10, 338 11, 445 12,464 12,900 
RAR nent peace rs rae 10, 443 12, 507 14, 281 15,401 16, 487 
TUBER 01 TEACHERS Ho.LpING HIGHER 
‘HAN First GRADE CERTIFICATES: 
1 agg Oe ee ee ee ee 575 1, 538 2, 506 2, 738 3,277 
L Be hays teesauks erties eteotoo ens 2, 245 2,694 4,498 5,006 6, 189 
Total 2, 820 4,232 7,004 7, 744 9,466 
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*VIRGINIA IS NOT A POOR STATE 


A certain superintendent, fond of showing off 
his pet high school, used frequently to say to the 
principal when taking strangers through the 
plant, “Jones, get out of the way, you can’t brag 
enough.”” Virginia should lay modesty aside and 
brag a little, for some of our citizens seem not 
to have discovered the great State in which they 
live. 

Virginia is not 
whine of the pessimist which has tried to make 
us believe that we are poor. Our wealth takes 
various forms: The property of the Common- 
wealth in 1922 was valued at nearly five billion 
dollars, an increase of 106.9 per cent in the previ- 
ous ten North Florida, and 
Tennessee alone surpassed Virginia in this per- 
centage of increase in the South where the per- 


a poor State. It is only the 


years. Carolina, 


centage of increase in wealth for this time was 
78.4 per cent, and for the United States 72.2 
per cent. The material wealth of Virginia has 
increased fourfold in the last twenty-five years, 
as has the wealth of the South taken together. 

The financial value of our vital assets even 
outruns the value of our material assets. Using 
the pre-war basis of $2,900 as the estimated 
economic value of each inhabitant of the State, 
our population of two and a quarter million in- 
habitants represents a monetary asset of some- 
thing like six and a half billion dollars. ‘his 
asset must not be overlooked, nor must it be for- 
gotten that an educated citizenship means still 
greater financial assets. 

It can be said conservatively that our total 
economic resources in Virginia at the present time 
rn way beyond eleven billion dollars. 

Our material resources are likewise many and 
staple. Our climate is equable, without the ex- 
tremes of excessive cold or excessive heat. On 
this account the cost for fuel and clothing and 
the expense of flight from torrid summers repre- 
sents an economy not to be despised. Our rain- 
fall is normally ample. In natural wonders Vir- 
ginia is a mecca for the citizens of the world. 
Playgrounds both by the sea and in the moun- 


tains are provided near at hand. Even our 





*The data under this head have been taken from the 
1924 Blue Book of Southern Manu- 


and various reports issued 


Progress, The 


Baltimore, 


facturers’ Record, 
bv the Virginia State Government. 


history of the present, as well as of the past, con- 
stitutes a resource of economic wealth. 

In invention Virginia is not backward. For a 
number of years about 275 patents have been js- 
sued to residents of the State annually. 

IXight trunk lines of railroads cross the State. 
with trackage of 5,000 miles. 

live large navigable rivers drain five-sixths of 
the State, and there is scarcely a square mile of 
the State without a running stream or bold 
spring. 

In highways we are making progress, and will 
make even more rapid progress. 

Nearly one-third of a million people are now 
living Hampton Roads, one of. the 
greatest harbors of the world. It is close to the 
West and Old World markets, and because of 
mild winters it is open the year around. The 


around 


export tonnage of Hampton Roads exceeded that 
of the port of New York in 1921, and in that 
same year this great natural harbor was the sec- 
ond port in tonnage of ships entering and clear- 
ing there. 

In fisheries Virginia has 4,000 acres set aside 
for oyster plants, and 200,000 as a natural re 
serve. This gives us the greatest oyster section in 
the world. Other fisheries are developed on a 
large commercial basis. 

In water power Virginia has close to one 
million of potential horse power, but at least 
three-fourths of this potentiality is yet unde- 
veloped. This condition cannot continue to 
persist. 

The State has fourteen million acres which cat 
be classed as forests, with thirty billion board 
feet of saw-timber, valued on the stump from 
180 to 300 million dollars. No estimate has 
been placed upon the rest of our timber. Ther 
is 43 per cent in soft wood and 57 per cent ! 


hard wood. 


= 


The first iron ore of the United State 
1609, and today 
minerals are mined in Virginia and are tabulated 
In 1920 our mineral pro- 


mined at Jamestown in 


separately in reports. 
duction had a value of 85 million dollars; i 
1921, due to post-war conditions, 37 million dol 
lars; in 1922, 42 million dollars; and t! 
evident recovery at present in the slum 
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lowed the war. Coal, iron, clay, limestone, and 

| are most profitable products. 

(hree-fourths of our people live in the coun- 

y. In 1921 Virginia’s plow lands were valued 

) per cent less per acre than the rest of the 

ed States, but produced crops valued at 62 
ent more than the average for the United 
States. Three counties in California and one in 
\Jaine alone are rivals in agricultural production 

Northampton and Accomac counties, Virginia. 

he State there are about nine million acres 

i farm land, one-half of which is unimproved. 

» must be remarked that during the height 

f the depression in 1920, when crops dropped 
35 per cent in value in the United States, the drop 
in Virginia was 31 per cent. Virginia leads all 
Southern States in the yield of main crops. 

\irginia also leads most of the Southern States 
| the value per head of live stock. Our blue 
grass pastures are unsurpassed. 

In dairying and poultry products Virginia now 
takes an enviable position. In orcharding the 
State is third in apple production, 30 to 35 

illion dollars being involved here. 

Our manufacturing products now amount to 

than a half billion dollars per year. 

In banks and banking Virginia has another 
record. Richmond is the seat of the Fifth 
Regional Federal Reserve Bank. 

\irginia’s vital resources must be mentioned. 
Of the 2,309,187 inhabitants seven-tenths are 


white; all are native born except 3 per cent as 


VIRGINIA’S RANK 


Dr. Leonard P. Ayers, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in 1920 published index numbers for 
State school systems involving five financial fac- 
ors and five academic factors. Based upon the 
Virginia statistics for 1917 instead of 1918, al- 
though the figures for the other States were ap- 
parently for 1918, Dr. Ayers at that time gave 
Virginia an index number of school efficiency of 
5.26, 100 being assumed as perfect efficiency. 

five academic factors selected by Dr. 
for rating were: 
"he per cent of school population attending 
| daily. 


-. Average days attended by each child of 


] 


1 age. 
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against 8 per cent of foreign stock in the whole 
South and 34.4 per cent for the entire Nation 
including the South, or 48.2 per cent of foreign 
born in the United States not including the South. 
We are American by contrast with New York 
which has 76 per cent foreign born stock and by 
contrast with the ten leading cities of the United 
States which have two-thirds of the aggregate 
population of foreign birth. 

Virginia has a low death rate which, 
was 10.3 per 1,000 as compared with 11.4 for the 
United States. No State in the South, in fact, 
reaches the national average except Maryland. 
We also have an asset in the high birth rate, or 


in 1922 


~—my, 


large family. 

Finally, Virginia is not poor because of its 
good neighbors. The population of the Soutii is 
of kindred stock. We have been welded together 
by reason of common suffering, prejudices, and 
hopes. We and our neighbors produce as much 
coal as all Europe and half of the cotton of the 
world. In iron, coal, limestone, lumber and 
water power, the South has abundance, supplies 
constituting a resource to each of the States 
making up the South. Moreover, the Southland 
is the center of the world’s greatest activities in 
oil and gas; it also produces three-fourths of the 
world’s sulphur. Truly it can be said from the 
standpoint of race, traditions, as well as material 
resources, the great Southland constitutes a good 
neighborhood. 


IN THE NATION 

3. Average number of days schools were kept 
open. 

4. Per cent that the high school attendance was 
of the total attendance. 

5. Per cent that boys were of girls in high 
schools. 

The financial factors selected by Dr. Ayers 
were: 

1. Average expenditure per child in average 
daily attendance. ~ 

2. Average expenditure per child of school age. 

3. Average expenditure per teacher employed. 

4. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other 


than teachers’ salaries. ‘ 
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5. Expenditure per teacher employed for 
salaries. 

Whether these are the most essential and 


fundamental factors in terms of which a school 
system may be rated and whether they are com- 
prehensive enough to be fair to the total situa- 
tion involved may be questioned. Nevertheless, 
this standard of rating has been set up and the 
various States have been compared on this basis. 
It is clear that any State which has an average 
school population in proportion to the adult 
population and has, at the same time, an amount 
of actual material wealth less than other States 
with fewer children in proportion to the general 
population to educate will rate low by com- 
parison. 

Using the Ayers system of index numbers Vir- 
ginia, in 1923, had a final index number of 56, an 
index number of 100 being the standard of excel- 
lence established. With this number in 1918 Vir- 
ginia would have ranked with such States as 
Illinois, Rhode Island, and Kansas, or something 
like 26th among the States. 

In December, 1924, the American School Board 
Journal carried a complete ranking of the State 
school systems of the United States contributed 
by Dr. Frank M. Phillips, of George Washington 
University, who followed as one of his methods 
the financial and academic factors established by 
Dr. Ayers in 1920. These data are for the school 
year 1921-22. It is, of course, regrettable that 
the figures are not more recent, but to collect 
educational statistics for an entire nation re- 
quires so much effort that by the time the returns 
are complete they are partially out of date. 

Dr. Phillips’ rating shows that the Virginia 
public schools gained almost 20 points in educa- 
tional efficiency between 1918 and 1922. For 
the first time in more than a score of years Vir- 
ginia was ranked ahead of all of the following 
States educationally, at least as far as this method 
of ranking States is concerned: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 
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Based on an average of five academic factors 
and five financial factors Virginia, in 1918 as in- 
dicated above, was given a final index number of 
35.26, the final index number being an average 
of the five financial and five academic factors, 
The final index number for 1922 was 54.56, a net 
gain for the four-year period of 19.3 points or a 
This 
gives Virginia a rank of 39th among the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. Virginia’s rank in 
1918 with the District of Columbia included was 
40th, and 39th when the District of Columbia was 
not included. The 1922 ratings give the neigh- 
boring States the following ranking: Maryland 
33rd, West Virginia 38th, North Carolina 42nd, 
among all the States and the District of Columbia. 

It is clear that Virginia between 1918 and 1922 
demonstrated considerable ability to go forward 
educationally. In the same time other States 
had gone forward with the result that Virginia’s 
rank in 1922 was little better than in 1918, hav- 
ing moved up only from 40th to 39th among the 
48 States and the District of Columbia. Vir- 
ginia’s rank at the present time, of course, is 
considerably better than it was three years ago, 
but how much better when compared with the 
other States it is impossible to say until all the 
States are rated again. 

It seems necessary to reiterate that Virginia 
has gained slightly and lost nothing in rank 
among the States since 1918, and has progressed 
during these years so significantly when each 
successive year’s record is compared with the 
year before that those who believe in education 
as one of the prime concerns of a democracy 
may well set themselves to the task of promoting 
public education in the Commonwealth with the 
assurance that what Virginia has done Virginia 
can do,—that is, go forward. It can be shown 
that much remains to be done educationally in 
the State. It also can be shown that Virginia 
has the resources, both material and spiritual, to 
undertake the next steps educationally which 
seem to be so clear and so necessary. 


gain in points of more than 50 per cent. 
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TEACHER TURN-OVER 


the last four years an average of two out 
e of the principals of four-year accredited 
high schools of Virginia have changed their 
ons annually, whereas but one out of eight 


the principals of city high schools have 


ed their positions each year during this 
No complete data are available with regard 
percentage of class room teachers changing 


positions annually. It is thought that in 


ural communities of the State teachers prob- 


hange their positions as often as principals. 
true, however, that the number of teachers 
ing positions varies greatly in the same 
| division; some years the turn-over will be 
dingly large, in other years it will be rela- 
small, but all experts agree that the teacher 
ver in rural sections is much greater than 


urban communities. In fact, teachers through- 


‘he nation are inclined to change their posi- 


so frequently that some one has contrasted 


teaching profession with a teaching proces- 


hat is the effect of the heavy turn-over of 
ers and school executives? That, of course, 


nly be approximated. If a bank or an in- 


trial plant should change its administrative 


sonnel once in every two or three years what 


be the result? Or, what would be the 
if a great university should change its 


ilent, its deans and professors every few 


The answer is not far to seek. 


is impossible to develop policies and prac- 


based upon extended experience and de- 


ed with proper perspective with the per- 
nnel of any institution changing with any high 


' of frequency. Atmosphere, tone, tradi- 


. indeed many of the superior characteristics 


institution, are dependent upon the contin- 


ec in office of those directing and serving the 
itution, 


In school work, for example, when 


‘aculty changes year by year little progress 
be expected. 
is more or less lost to the succeeding year, 


Whatever is wrought well one 


nstructive work of each session beginning 
ut the same point as it began the previous 


ion. Thus the effect of cumulative experi- 


; wasted. 


must be remarked that the teachers are not 


to blame for the frequent changes in ser- 


vice. Unfortunately, in too many communities, 
patrons of the school assume that the method of 
securing a better school is to take steps to secure 
a new faculty, whereas the ideal method of secur- 
ing a better school, provided a reasonably good 
faculty is at hand, is to back the school with such 
co-operation as to guarantee its success, and this 
appears to be the practice in relation to almost 
every other institution in our democracy except 
the school. Often mediocre leaders when elected 
to public office, as is unfortunately often the case, 
can serve effectively because of the co-operation 
of the majority responsible for the election. 

It is natural that school folks should make mis- 
takes; they are constituted by nature as others 
are, but certainly the remedy for mistakes is not 
criticism and aloofness but friendly, united ettort 
to forestall similar future mistakes. When the 
criticism of any community is directed against 
the teacher or the principal it is but natural that 
he should look elsewhere with the hope of select- 
ing a community more kindly disposed in which 
to work. 

Another fruitful cause of teacher turn-over is 
the lack of comfortable living conditions. Cer- 
tainly teachers have a right to expect about as 
good living conditions wherever they are em- 
ployed as they are accustomed to at home. Un- 
happily, in many communities, the best homes, 
or Often the homes of average circumstances 
are closed to those charged with serving for five 
or more days a week the rising generation. The 
natural result is discontent, restlessness and a 
consequent move to another position. 

In industry it is estimated that every time an 
individual changes a job it costs somebody $50, 
and that the annual loss to the nation on this 
account is a billion and a half dollars. No one 
has estimated the financial loss due to teacher 
turn-over, but unquestionably it appears to be 
greatly in excess of the cost of labor turn-over in 
industry. Teaching implies in the very nature of 
the case knowledge with regard to the experi- 
ences of those taught. It also implies intimate 
familiarity with the details of administration of 
the system in which the teaching is done. To 
know the childhood and the school conditions of 


any community requires time; perhaps a_ half 
year and, in instances, a whole year is necessary 


=e 
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for the degree of familiarity with these conditions 
such as to guarantee maximum skill in the teach- 


cure-all. Nevertheless, if well trained teachers 
are secured preferably by an interview by the 





ing process. Now that the county unit makes superintendent, are selected with specific ref- wit 
possible transferring teachers from one com- erence to specific situations, are provided with | 
munity of a school division to another, as it was comfortable homes, paid a reasonable and cer- f 
not possible prior to 1922, even when a teacher tainly a salary sufficient to provide a living for rest 
or a principal is lost to one community ina county twelve months in the year, are surrounded with ire 
or a city he may be saved for another community pleasant working conditions and given assurance 
in the same county or city. This, truly, is a mat- of co-operation from the source it is naturally ior 
ter of vital concern. expected, then, no doubt, the excessive turn- ver : if 
There is no specific for teacher turn-over. The could be considerably reduced, resulting in a tre- ex 
factors involved are too complex to prescribe a mendous financial and social economy. 
AMOUNT SPENT FOR LUXURIES — 1920 
es 
United States Virginia 
Tobacco (Manufactured) 
Oe Pee eee TE ee ee eee eee rere $ 800,000,000 $ 13,600,000 
Plug Sem NU PE kk eho 56s eae cuwnndnaneson 800,000,000 13 , 600,000 
C 1g I rer ee irs hh cee PD ence ilalN, hs Yatigh 5 ch) ses ohh 510,000,000 8,670,000 
Cigar and cigs wrette holders..........0..cecceeceeeeeuees 1,500,000 - 25,500 
$2, 111,500, 000 $ 35,895,500 
Cosmetics—Face powders, perfumery, etc.................. 750,000,000 12,750,000 
Amusements—Movies, theatres, prize fights, ball games..... 800 , 000 , 000 13,600,000 scho 
Jewelry... ee ey ee re ee ne ee eee 500 , 000 , 000 8,500,000 4 
Chewing ee eee ne eee er re eee 50,000,000 850,000 lf 
Candy bought.. ane tinsactncie tte devin deena GN ob cena 1,000,000, 000 17,000,000 oe 
NS ee ee ee 350,000 , 000 5,950,000 met! 
a ee 230,000 , 000 3,910,000 nd 
Ice cream bought..... 5 RT TON ea a en ener ener a 250,000,000 4,250,000 
Cakes and confections b: ught chai lindben nants winaatleahits anes eanee QACA Ns 350,000,000 5,950,000 
Rr a ee ee ee ee eee 25,000,000 425 , 000 
Art works. ee ee ee re eee ee ee re ee 15,000,000 255 , 000 Vi 
Joy rides, pleasure resorts, WON ee bccn cakes ee — 000 , 000 51,000,000 dolla 
Luxurious services, attendants, chauffeurs, etc............... 3,750,000, 000 63, 750,000 lefin 
Luxurious foods—Not staples, extras, dainties, etc........... 5 "000. 000 , 000 85,000 , 000 “ai 
es eee tka cise ee ye Seer Reeds 400 , 000 , 000 6, 800, 000 5 
ne a ae ee re se meter TS $18, 581, 500, 000 $315, 885,500 nd 1 
nd f 
DOES THE PUBLIC KNOW ITS SCHOOLS? ; Hh 
It is a far cry from the ox cart to modern about the one great institution of society which Th 
transportation, from the tallow dip to the electric daily touches one-quarter of the total population f the 
light, from the sickle to the mower and binder. either as students, teachers or school executives. i 
The public at large knows this progress intimately The reason for this state of affairs is at hand. itera 
and knows, too, the multitudinous changes that The average individual can readily keep up with liter 
have taken place in the whole field of invention the changes that have come to transportation, t0 lat 
and material progress. It may be fair to say, invention and the like because these changes art ens 
furthermore, that the public is conversant with paraded before the public through their advertise “=e 
many of the changes that have come to all of our ment on a commercial basis and throug! their sed 
modern social institutions. It can be said, how- daily use. Likewise, the changes in many of our vent 
ever, that the general public knows all too little social institutions are well known because the re le 
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routine activities of our citizenship take them 


ese institutions or bring them in contact 
In the case of the schools, on the 
‘her hand, the adults are seldom present to learn 

heir operation. Instead, their children rep- 


resent them in the schools, and as long as affairs 


re administered without the development of 
antagonism, the schools are more or less 

ed or forgotten. 
must be said that the up-to-date school 
ecutive makes a serious attempt to inform the 
with regard to the conduct of the schools, 
‘his information is to such a large degree in- 
plete or second-hand that the public at large 
Ines not really know its schodls. The average 


individual, for example, when he hears or reads 


school activity thinks of it naturally in 
of his experience with the same activity of 
se days when he was in attendance upon the 


some school folks have begun to believe that 
iblic knows in reality less about its schools 
any other social institution. For this the 


1 


ool folk are partly responsible and the pub- 


lic is partly responsible. 


lf transportation and communication, if 


methods of farming, of merchandising, banking 


ni processes of manufacture have changed 


across the years, it is quite as natural that changes 
should have come to the teaching process and to 
the administration of schools. In fact, were the 
schools of today but repetitions of the schools of 
yesterday, no more serious indictment could be 
brought against them. Inevitably when the public 
thinks soberly upon this consideration it will 
understand the numerous changes that have come 
to the teaching process, to the course of study, to 
the qualifications of teachers insisted upon, to the 
type of school architecture employed, etc. 

All the changes that have come to education in 
the last generation cannot be successfully de- 
fended, nor do the experts in every instance agree 
as to the next steps, but this is not a condition 
that prevails alone in the field of education. It 
is characteristic of every field of activity. 

The public ought to know its schools and know 
them intimately because the next generation will 
be just about as good as the home, schools and 
churches of the present generation. To acquaint 
the public with its schools, superintendents, 
principals and teachers all have their part. The 
public, too, has its responsibility and should meet 
the school folks half way in an effort to under- 
stand and contribute to the advancement of 
education. 


THE COST OF ILLITERACY 


\irginia is probably losing twenty-five millon 
annually because of existing illiteracy as 
ned by the United States Census Bureau. 


This sum is approximately two and a half million 


more than was spent in public elementary 
nd high school education last session, 1923-24, 


nd five times as much as the total expenditure 


tor public elementary and high school education 


n 1910, 

The late Franklin K. Lane, when Secretary 
ithe Interior, estimated that the economic value 
f an illiterate is 50 cents a day less than a 
iterate individual. If computed on this basis 
literacy is costing Virginia over thirty million 
ollars a year, for, according to the United States 
ensus for 1920, Virginia has 195,159 illiterates 
If a computation is 
on illiterates within the Commonwealth 
venty-one years of age and over, of whom there 
‘re 162,376 according to the United States Census 


| 


of 1920, the annual economic loss to Virginia is 
approximately twenty-five million dollars, and 
this is certainly a conservative estimate. 

In making these calculations it should be borne 
in mind that the illiteracy statistics of the United 
States Census Bureau for 1920 have been used. 
In taking the United States census the person 
must confess that he is an illiterate to be 
enumerated as such. Federal figures should be 
understood to mean those persons who have had 
no schooling whatever. 

In the army draft quite a different basis for 
estimating illiteracy was used. Illiteracy in the 
draft meant a lack of ability to read and under- 
stand newspapers and write letters home, using 
the English language. This is a much higher 
standard and perhaps comes really nearer to de- 
fining illiteracy. When this standard is applied, 
about four times as much illiteracy is found as 
when the Federal census standard is used. 
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Certain it is that no State can face the tre- 
mendous economic loss due to illiteracy without 
serious concern. It has long been demonstrated 
that ignorance, of which illiteracy is but one 
form, is expensive beyond computation when 
viewed in all of its aspects, social and civic as 
well as economic. 

Fortunately, illiteracy is removable and Vir- 
ginia is making striking progress in its reduction. 
For example, in 1910 the percentage of illiteracy 
among individuals ten years of age and over was 
15.2; in 1920 this percentage was reduced to 11.2. 
Of the individuals between ten and twenty years 
of age in 1910, 9.5 were illiterates, whereas in 
1920 the number of illiterates of these ages was 
but 6 per cent. This is exceedingly hopeful, in- 
dicating the power of public schools to attract 
young people even without the operation of a 
real compulsory attendance law. The effect of 
the present compulsory attendance law is hardly 
measurable because of the brief period of its 
operation. It is safe to say, however, that-a more 
effective law would tend to reduce illiteracy 
among children of school age in direct proportion 
to its effective application. 

Virginia school authorities, it should be noted, 


also enumerate illiterates in taking the school 
census. Here again the standard is different from 
that set up by the Federal census. According to 
the Virginia enumeration in 1910, 11 per cent of 
the population from ten to twenty years ot age 
was illiterate, whereas in 1920 4.4 per cent was 
illiterate. 

It is interesting to observe that in 1920 there 
was 1.9 per cent more illiteracy among males than 
females in the population of the State ten years 
of age and older, about twice as much illiteracy) 
in the country as in the city, 62.7 per cent of the 
total illiteracy of these ages being colored and 
37.3 per cent white. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the 
evident economic loss due to illiteracy is the 
strict State-wide enforcement of a compulsory 
attendance law which permits no exceptions in 
its provisions, the further development of vaca- 
tion schools for both adults and children, the 
equalization of educational opportunities for all 


the children of the Commonwealth and the State- 


wide extension of the school term to at least nine 
months and, as soon as possible, to twelve 
months a year. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Like the Old Oaken Bucket, the Little Red 
Schoolhouse has figured in song and _ story. 
Perhaps the romance of this little institution is 
particularly responsible for its prevalence, inef- 
ficient though it often is. 

The State School Survey Report in 1919 held 
that “Virginia is at present a State primarily of 
small one-room and two-room schools”, and 
through a whole chapter (xv) delineated the 
factors involved in this unhappy situation. 
While the number of one-room school buildings 
has decreased 32 per cent from 1910 to 1923, 
nevertheless, in the latter year we still had 3,630 
one-room schools as against a total of 6,563 school 
buildings, all kinds included. Thus approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of all the school buildings of 
the State were of the one-room type that year, 
or approximately 57 per cent of the non-city 
schools were one-room and 22 per cent were two- 


room structures. In 1923, 40 per cent of all the 


pupils of the State enroled were in one and two- 


room schools, 23 per cent of the total enrolment 
in these schools being white and 17 per cent 
colored. 

When it is considered that 79 per cent of all 
rural school buildings are of the one and two- 
room type, or 76 per cent of all the school build- 
ings of the State are of this type, enough has 
been said to indicate that Virginia’s problem of 
the small school is in crying need of further 
solution. It is also evident that Virginia 1s 
making encouraging progress in this particular; 
between 1923 and 1924, for example, 198 one- 
room schools disappeared in the State as shown 
from statistics on school buildings which are at 
this time incompletely available for 1924. This 
good work must go forward for these reasons: 

1. Few of the best teachers will any longer 
accept work in the small isolated school because 
a good teacher is not satisfied with the character 
of instruction that can be given pupils grouped 
together in from five to seven grades, with & 
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y courses of study, each different from the 
r, and requires as many types of teaching 
ty as there are grades, subjects within each 
e, and the number and character of the pupils 
led. 

}ecause the term in the one and two-room 
| is on an average of from one to four 
ths shorter than in an average standard 
ol. A good teacher cannot be satisfied with 
alary for the minimum term of service, nor 
ied with the character of teaching that can 


done during a term so short as to require prac- 


y the equivalent of two years to do the work 


. standard nine months’ term. 


_ Because the course of study in the smaller 


ls must embrace the bare minimum and 
ot meet the requirements of a modernized 


irriculum. 


ecause the physical school plant and the 

ical equipment in the smaller schools are 
to be the poorest of any in the school 

on. 

\secause the salary per month is likely to be 


less than in the larger schools notwithstanding 


fact that the term may be little more than 
as long. 

;ecause the smaller schools are located in 
ore isolated communities where living con- 
is may be unsatisfactory and where even no 


rding place worthy of the name may often 
Found. 


_ Because individuals accustomed to an en- 


nment of culture and refinement and social 


rtunities are unwilling to go to the isolated 
unities where few or none of these essen- 
‘an be found. 


ince, then, for these and other reasons the 


jualified teachers cannot be induced to take 
maller one and two-room schools, it ap- 
that the passing of this type of school is 


evitable and for it we must substitute, except 


the very sparsely settled neighborhoods and 


where transportation of pupils on ac- 
of road conditions is at present impos- 


le, the consolidated school. 


at are the advantages of such a school? 


Briefly here are some of them: 


etter building and equipment with a janitor 
to care for the building. 


y 4 


~ 


Sell ill 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Less tardiness because of transportation of 
pupils and stronger school organization. 
Longer school term. 

Setter qualified teachers and superior in- 
struction. 

More adequate grouping of children. 
Sufficient teachers for the grades offered. 
3etter playground facilities with organized 
athletics. 

Less sickness through better health super- 
vision, improved sanitation and transporta- 
tion of pupils without exposure to the 
weather. 

High school privileges stimulating children 
of the grades to prolong their schooling. 
About the same opportunities as provided 
for town children. 

Larger classes, contributing to superior class 
spirit. 

Supervision of play. 
Improved attendance 
school morale. 


and _ = strengthened 


Stimulating school atmosphere. 


Possible development of community leader- 
ship under strong school leadership. 

Cost ordinarily less than similar advantages 
in the city. 

Greater chance of segregating the backward 
pupils for special instruction. 

3etter living conditions provided teachers 
through a teacherage. 

Enriched course of study with greater 
probability of instruction in vocational 
agriculture and vocational home economics. 
Incentive to home ownership in the school 
area. 

Children attending the high school depart- 
ment of the consolidated school able to live 
at home instead of boarding in town. 

The school the center of community life in 
all of its aspects—music and_ recreation 
emphasized. 

Good effect upon road building and main- 
tenance. 

Farm values increased through the develop- 
ment of the consolidated school. 
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Suggestions on Publishing the High School Annual 
By WILLIAM ANTHONY, Richmond, Va. 


XTRA-CURRICULAR activity in the high 

school is fast coming into its proper place. 

Administrators are arriving at the feeling 
that, as in studies, so in all student endeavor, 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing with 
a purpose and meaning, and not just because 
it happens to be done in college or university. 
The publication of a yearbook because a rival 
school does it is no longer a legitimate excuse 
for such effort. Has the student done anything 
definite in getting out an annual? That is the 
vital question. What new thing has he learned 
That is the measure of value. 


to do well? 


Supervision 

A faculty adviser is certainly necessary. The 
selection, however, should be at the volition of 
the class publishing the annual. No undue su- 
pervisory power should be exercised by this 
adviser. However, no letter should be sent, or 
no copy finally passed on, until the adviser puts 
an ©. K. on it. But no jokes on the faculty 
should be barred, or no caricatures forbidden, 
just on a general feeling that it is not a dig- 
nified matter to jest about superiors. A faculty 
adviser is certainly the main spring of action; 
but, like the main spring, should remain unseen 


as much as possible. 


Organization 

The question of the personnel of the staff is a 
simple one for the class to handle. They are 
full enough of rivalry to want to beat previous 
records. One honor position on the staff should 
be a secretarial associate editor from the Com- 
mercial Department, whose duty it should be 
to keep stenographic records of all transactions 
in open meetings, committee meetings, etc., and 
make carbon records of all letters written in any 
way in connection with the publication. At the 
end of the year these records should be care- 
fully filed in a single folder and placed in the 
general school files for use in coming years. 
Frequently it is of advantage to know how much 
was spent here or there a year or so before, 
and in most systems such records are not avail- 


able. 


At the very outset the printer should be asked 
to furnish six “dummies.” On these, experi- 
ments can be conducted as to the content of 
the book. A regular stated meeting should be 
held once each month, at which there should be 
a little “feed” at the expense of the publication, 
At the first meeting the editor-in-chief should 


’ 


be in a position to throw down his hard and 


fast schedule. A definite date should be set for 
this or that copy, for drawings, for photos, etc. 
And it should be the bounden duty of the fac- 
ulty adviser to see that it is carried out exactly, 
A printed copy of the schedule should be placed 
in the hands of all members of the staff and 
the tentative dummy should be available at all 
times. 
Training 

One difficulty to be faced at the opening of 
every year is a green staff. This can be over- 
come by inviting the oncoming class to elect its 
editor and business manager a year ahead so 
they can have the opportunity of sitting in on 
all the meetings. In this way they come into 
their year of activity with a wealth of informs- 
tion and experience. 

At the outset, a comprehensive study of con- 
temporary publications should be made. Each 
the staff should submit in writing 
new ideas for the book. A careful study of 
this kind is both helpful and productive of many 
Quite a surprising collec- 


member of 


good working leads. 
tion of good annuals can be secured by explain- 
ing the plan in assembly and calling on the en- 
tire student body for copies for study. 


Jokes and Humor 

The value of organization through the year 
can be well illustrated by the collection of school 
jokes and humor worthy of publication. School 
humor as represented in a school publication 
should be the spontaneous humor of the class- 
room, hallway, or athletic field. Stock jokes 
from current publications adapted to schoo! peo- 
ple always fall flat. But unless a careful sys 
tem is followed, good jokes spontaneously burst 
and are forgotten. 
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A good way to catch this youthful ebullience 
have the joke editor appoint a “fun 
‘etcher” in each class unit. To keep after this 
illy, he can interview this staff frequently, 


ed mal meeting or in halls. Sometimes it is 
as est to have a formal meeting and read some 
“i best jokes so far submitted in order to 
be 1» good humor among the workers as well 
be , give them an idea what to look for and 
to dress up what they get. 
ild 
nd Selling the Annual 
for [it matters not how excellent the effort, the 
te. book will not sell itself. The staff is alone re- 
aC- sonsible. All the students do not appreciate 
ly. the value in after years of a complete record 
“ed fall high school happenings throughout their 
ind enure of attendance. The idea must be sold. 
all in spite of the fact that an annual must be fault- 
edited as to content and form, the big 
for the staff is the one in first class 
of salesmanship. There are three main possibili- 
er- ties for distribution—the student body, the 
its Jumni, and interested friends in town. 
0 To the least profitable class, the friends in the 
on town, the message may be carried by a motion 
nto nicture slide. Likewise a good publicity cam- 
n3- paign through the local press is effective. Care- 
y planned stories of new features, of the 
on- total cost, of staff plans and schemes, etc., can 
ich be assigned to various members of the class; 
g these can be dated up and handed to the paper 
of 1 regular order with telling results. If prop- 
ny erly written and edited, they are bound to be 
ec- newsy. In addition to this, on the night of class 
‘in- exercises, the business manager for the coming 
en- ear can make a more or less impromptu speech, 


all friends of student activities to arrange 
purchase of a copy of the annual. This 
properly supervised and made a big help 

ear to the incoming incumbent. 
ool The alumni can be reached through a circular 
ter, the preparation of which can contribute 


ion 0 training in snappy letter writing. 

SS- The students constitute the largest number of 
kes ‘rospects, and here the stress of salesmanship 
e0- must he exertised to the fullest. Interest can 
vs- ‘e kindled by a carefully planned and worded 
rst iulletin board and a class room blackboard series 


islogans and phrases. These should be clever- 





ly thought out and posted with method, even 
if not with regularity. Special forms should 
be printed so that students may sign up their 
intentions. These can be filed according to the 
time which the student specifies for payment in 
full. The point is that the approach for pay- 
ment with the slip carrying the student’s sig- 
nature and his own date for payment is most 
likely to bring results. Then, too, a well-organ- 
ized drive through the whole school will bring 
in signed statements of intentions to such an 
extent that it will be possible to estimate the 
number of copies to print. Teams should be 
organized for soliciting subscriptions and each 
and every student should be personally re- 
quested to sign one of the subscription forms. 
This drive should be encompassed in set dates. 
It is then the duty of the editor to see that each 
worker interviews his quota in the given time. 
No after-hounding should be permitted. 

Another scheme which may work well is the 
arrangement of a time payment plan. A card 
is printed which allows for a payment of one- 
third down, and 10 cents a month until the end of 
the year. Many students have evening and Sat- 
urday jobs and welcome the opportunity of mak- 
ing payments from their weekly earnings. The 
assistant business manager can find a definite 
task here in taking care of these records. 


Selling the Advertisements 


Getting out a complete, attractive annual is 
no longer an afternoon’s lark. It is an expen- 
sive job. Some source of income must be found 
to foot the bills. From the start, the book 
should be expected to pay for itself. It is not 
good policy to let the staff feel that a possible 
deficit can be passed on to the class play at 
the end of the year. They must not be per- 
mitted to get the feeling that all who “take 
an ad” are bestowing charity. The faculty ad- 
viser must imbue his charges with a real feel- 
ing that the advertisements have commercial 
value. At the beginning, it is best to make up 
a dummy for ads and to go over the business 
of the city with diligence and allot what is 
deemed fair space for each concern. Then the 
drive should be made along these lines and the 


(Continued on page 320) 
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The Teachers Retirement Fund Law 


Teachers 


HE 


came a law in 1908. 
up of contributions from all teachers of 


of their 
ten thou- 
sand dollars from the 
State. At the time when 
the bill was passed by 
the the 
salaries of teachers 


one per cent 


salaries and 


Legislature, 
all 


were increased two per 


cent and one per cent 
was retained by the 
State to cover the pen- 
sion assessment. For 


the first two years, there 


was no age limitation 


and the time for volun- 
tary retirement was 
twenty-five years of ser- 


vice with a twenty-year 


period for disability. 
The annuity was set at 
one-half the annual 
salary not to exceed 


$500. A permanent fund 
was also set up. 

In 1910, it 
wise to amend 


seemed 
the law 
for 
voluntary retirement and 
of 


service to twenty years. 


setting an age limit 


raising the period 
Certain restrictions as to 
doctors’ certificates, etc. 
were placed around the 
disability clause. At that 
time, the State enacted a 
retroactive clause plac- 
ing all teachers who had 
retired ten years prior 
to 1908 had 
taught thirty years or 


and who 


more on one-fourth of 
their average salary for 


the past five years. 


very small quarterly pensions. 


Retirement 


By CORNELIA S. ADAIR, Chairman 


Fund Bill be- 
The fund is made 
these annuitants. 











TEN SALIENT FEATURES OF THE 
PROPOSED TEACHERS 
RETIREMENT LAW 


A Compilation of the Suggestions of the 
Sub-Committee 
The present law to be so amended as to give 
the teachers of the State a sound, equitable and 
just law. 
All 


their 


teachers now on the retired list to have 


present annuity continued undiminished. 





Provision to be made that all teachers now 
teaching shall get at least as large an annuity 
as they would get under the present law. 

The administration of the law to be in the 
hands of a board the majority of which shall be 
members of the State Teachers Association. The 
cost of administering the law to be borne by 
the State. 


Membership: 
(a) Compulsory. 
(b) Optional for a period of years (3) and 
compulsory afterwards. 


Retirement: 
(a) On the basis of age and length of service. 
(b) On the basis of disability after —— years 
of service. 
Contributions : 
Equal contributions by the State and teacher. 
Individual accounts to be kept with each 
teacher. 


Withdrawals: 
(a) Return of teachers’ contributions with in- 
terest in case of resignation, dismissal or 
death before retirement. 


(b) Provision for exchange of pensions with 
other States. 
(c) All unused funds to the credit of an 


annuitant to be paid to her estate at her 
death. 

A just disposition to be made of the present 
permanent fund. The Retirement Fund to be 
solvent at all times. 

Detailed examination by the State accountant 
shall be made annually of the books and a com- 
plete report made and published in the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 








This accounts for the many 


have the law amended. 
The State pro- 


annuity and those who wish to see the on¢ 


vided four thousand dollars in addition to the 
ten thousand for one year only to provide for 
Certain other minor changes 


were made in the Jil] a 
this time. 

One of the features 
found in the Virgi 
Plan that is not foun 
any other plan of this 
the 
This 


Permanent 
fund 
made up in two wa 
1. All money that is left 
from the contributions 
State and _ the 
2. An amount 
sufficient to bring the re- 
tired teachers’ contribu 


type 1s 
Fund. 


of the 


teachers. 


tion up to thirty annual 
payments is deducted in 
small installments from 
the quarterly 
An illustration of the 
second clause follows: 


annuity 


Since the law has been 
in force seventeen years 
it would 
for a 
this 


be necessar 
teacher retiring 
year to make up 
thirteen back payments 
As very few teachers re- 
tired the first year of 
two, this fund grew ver 
rapidly and by July ! 
1925, will amount to ap- 
proximately $275,000, 
the interest of which 
may be used for thie pay 
ment of annuities. This 
continue 
under the 


fund will 


grow and, 
present system, will be 
come a very large fund 

There are two typé 
of people who wish © 
Those who wish a large 








75 (ON), 
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efunded to the teacher who leaves the sys- 
To satisfy either, it will be necessary to in- 
‘ease both the State’s and the teachers’ contribu- 


re is also another situation to be met. A 
of the fund for a period of years will show 
_ while the teachers’ contribution has very 
| increased in the last few years, the amounts 


paid in annuities have increased more rapidly. 
The Permanent Fund is a safeguard but this 
fact needs to be watched. 

The committee authorized by the Virginia State 
Teachers Association last November has met, 
divided itself into sub-committees and is at work. 
They hope to present a just and equitable plan 
at an early date. 





State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMNTS 


By W. T. SANGER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


its March meeting the State Board of 

A [;ducation approved the form for a State 
high school diploma, to be lithographed 

ni distributed from the manufacturer in Rich- 
nd when ordered by local school authorities. 
This diploma will carry in its heading the 


words, “Commonwealth of Virginia, State High 


’ 


Schools”, and provides space for printing the 
name and address of the high school issuing the 
oma. The picture of the State Capitol, which 
lesigned by Thomas Jefferson, and the State 

Seal are other features of the diploma. 

lt is provided that only accredited high schools 

use the diploma and its use is not required 

t optional with local schools. 

By producing a State diploma a_ superior 
ality of work can be secured at very low cost, 
| attractive, dignified diploma is assured. 

ill information with regard to the diploma will 

sent very shortly to all principals of the ac- 
‘edited high schools and to the division superin- 
tendents of the State. 


STATE EXAMINATIONS 


\s announced in the January number of the 
\irginia Journal of Education, for the current 
State examinations for the teacher’s 
First Grade Certificate will be offered on Friday 
and Saturday, May 29 and 30, 1925, in the coun- 
‘les and cities of the State. These examinations 
‘fe acministered by the division superintendent 
ot schools who will advertise the specific place 
at which the examinations will be held. The ex- 


yfar the 


amination on the reading course for renewal of 
certificates will be offered at 10 o’clock on 
Saturday, May 30. 

For further information with regard to the 
examinations, refer to the bulletin REGULA- 
TIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
TEACHERS, available on request from the 
division superintendent or the State Department 
of Education, Richmond, or refer to the Vr- 
ginia Journal of Education for last January. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


The State high school examinations covering 
fundamental high school subjects as offered for 
the first time in May, 1924. will be offered in 
1925 on May 28, 29 and 30, at the same time as 
the teachers’ examinations, except the high 
school examinations begin one day earlier than 
the examinations for teachers. 


WHO ELIGIBLE TO APPLY FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 


1. Those who have completed, or who will 
complete by June, 1925, a four-year course of 
study in a public or private high school with a 
nine months’ term having at least three properly 
qualified teachers. (It is not necessary for 
graduates of standard accredited high schools to 
take these examinations; applicants from such 
schools will be refused examination.) 

2. Mature individuals, at least 21 years of age, 
who have completed the equivalent of a high 
school course of study. 

3. Students who have attended a standard ac- 
credited four-vear high school for at least three 
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sessions of nine months each, and who by reason 
of superior intelligence and application have 
fully completed or are about to complete the six- 
teen units of work required for graduation and 
who have maintained an average of at least 
ninety-five per cent or have secured forty-five 
qualitative credits as defined by the State Board 
of Education and who are recommended by the 


high school principal and faculty. 


TIME AND PLACE OF HOLDING 
EXAMINATIONS 

The high school examinations will be held on 
May 28, 29 and 30, 1925. 

They will be held at the place in the county or 
citv designated by the division superintendent of 
schools for the spring examinations for teachers ; 
they will be under the general administration of 


the superintendent of schools. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Special blanks on which to make application 
for high school examinations are now available 
from the State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. All applicants expecting to 
take these examinations must properly fill out an 
application blank. This blank when filled out 
must be returned by May 1, 1925, to the State 
Department of Education through the office of 
the division superintendent of schools, who must 
approve the examination requested. A list of 
the candidates acceptable to the State Depart- 
ment of Education will be furnished to each 
division superintendent, who will complete the 
arrangements for the examinations on the basis 
of the questions furnished from the State De- 
partment of Education. 


SUBJECTS COVERED BY THE 
EXAMINATIONS 
1. An intelligence test, for which no special 
preparation can be made. 
2. English, including grammar, composition, 


spelling, vocabulary, reading ability and 


literature. 

3. Mathematics, including algebra to quadrati 
equations and plane geometry; solid geometn 
for those who need it for college entrance. 

4. One foreign language—two years of Latin, 
or French, or Spanish, or German. 

9. History, a general survey of European his. 
tory, American history and civics. 

6. Science, the general principles of science, 
and either biology or chemistry. 


THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATIONS 


After the papers have been graded, the results 
of the examinations will be reported by the State 
Department of Education to the individuals tak- 
ing the examinations, at the addresses given on 
the application blanks. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE- 
EXAMINATIONS 


1. Those passing the examinations will be 
admitted to the teacher-training institutions of 
Virginia for summer courses without further 
examination. 

2. The colleges of Virginia have formally 
endorsed the high school examinations. Those 
passing them will be admitted to the State col- 
leges and the university, provided the specific 
subjects required for admission to the curriculum 
selected are covered by the examinations; for 
example, if solid geometry is required for ad- 
mission to a certain college curriculum, then 
solid geometry, in addition to the other mathe 
matics prescribed, must be passed. The same re 
quirement holds for the four years of Latin as 
compared with the two years specified in the 
examinations. The private colleges of the State 
also accept the results of the high school ex 


aminations. 
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Methods and Devices for Grade Teachers 
By F. BURKE FITZPATRICK, Radford State Teachers College 


LESSON ASSIGNMENT 


Definition 
HIE lesson assignment is the task given to 
the pupils to be performed. It is the first 
step in study and hence is the first step 
the recitation. It may be the solving of some 
lems, the reading of some poem for a pur- 
the gathering of material on some topic, 
ihe mastering of subject matter in a certain chap- 
n some book, the review of some bulletin 
the purpose of collecting information on 
: topic, and so on. 
ike the story of Joseph for example. Here 
re a few suggestions in a good assignment: 
‘ead the story for reproduction. 
Read the story to find out the larger units 
f thoughts. 
Read the story for the purpose of organizing 
terial in the form of a drama. 
Read the story to answer a series of thought- 
‘ovoking questions. 
Study the story to find out what part Provi- 
e played in the life of Joseph. 
Read the story to find out how Joseph became 
e minister of Egypt. 
Study the story with the purpose of seeing the 
artistic part of the dream. 


Prerequisites of Effective Assignments 


rst, the teacher should know the ability of 
her pupils, their previous training and present 
knowledge. This prerequisite is to avoid an as- 
sigament beyond the maturity of the pupils. One 
f the most unreasonable things a teacher can 
to assign a problem that the pupils can 

er work nor understand after it is worked. 

the same mistake we make when we ask 
tions the answers to which call for the use 

f material not in the possession of the pupils. 
sking questions and in assigning problems 
teachers should know that the pupils have a suf- 
fcient background of knowledge to answer the 
question or solve the problem. Teachers make 
a serious mistake in giving problems beyond the 
bilities of their pupils, or calling for information 
and data not in their possession and not avail- 


able. I heard a sixth grade teacher make this 
assignment a short time ago: “Please write a 
paper of five hundred words on the opportunities 
of women of today.” 

This assignment was not only beyond the 
maturity of the children but they had no interest 
in it whatever. Neither did the pupils know 
where to go to find material on the subject. 
The teacher made no effort to motivate the as- 
signment. Jt ts too easy sometimes to make an 
assignment, Let us not forget that if the assign- 
ment is not self-motivating, it must be motivated 
in order to get satisfactory results. Someone 
has well said that to assign a lesson in accordance 
with the ability of the class to acquire requires 
judgment, knowledge and a large portion of con- 
science. 

The second prerequisite of an effective assign- 
ment is a clear understanding of the subject mat- 
ter involved in the assignment. Not only should 
the teacher understand the subject matter 
thoroughly, but she should review the subject 
matter before making the assignment in order 
to be fresh. Without this thoroughness and 
review teachers may fail to see the main prob- 
lems, or be unable to see relationships, or to form 
thought-provoking questions. Teachers should 
also know the difficulty of an assignment and 
the amount of work it calls for. In order to 
assign a lesson well, says Roark, “the teacher 
must not only know the textbook used but must 
know the subject matter also.” 


Characteristics of an Effective Assignment 


l‘irst, an assignment should be concrete, not 
abstract. Instead of asking children to find out 
how cities get their water, ask them how their 
own city or town gets its water. 

Second, an assignment should be definite, not 
indefinite. Instead of asking them to study about 
Joseph ask them to find out how he became 
prime minster of Egypt. Instead of asking them 
to study about leaves ask them to find out what 
part leaves play in the life of a tree. 
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DR. W. T. SANGER PRESIDENT OF THE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 

Dr. W. T. secretary of the State 
Board of Education, was elected on March 24 
president of the Medical College of Virginia to 
succeed Dr. Stuart McGuire, who had resigned. 
Dr. Sanger will continue his work as secretary 
of the State Board of Education until July 1, 
when he will take up the duties of his new office. 
This is but another case in the modern day trend 
of technical and professional institutions and 


Sanger, 
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colleges in picking their executives 
from those who have had their training in the 
field of education. Within the past decade many 
executives of our most prominent universities 
have been selected from the Departments of 
Education. It is somewhat unique, however, for 
a distinctly medical college to be headed by a 
man whose training has not been in the field of 
medical science. For purposes of co-ordination 
of departments and the general purview of the 
function of such institutions, there are untold 
compensations to accrue out of such a situation, 
The business and managerial aspects of such an 


generally 


executive position have become so multitudinous 
and important as to require the full time and 
energy of an individual who has proved ability 
in this field. Dr. Sanger, in both training and 
experience, is highly capable of taking charge 
of the executive affairs of the institution to which 
he has been elected. The position is one of 
great trust, great responsibility and, above all, 
great possibilities. Under his leadership, the in- 
stitution will grow into a wider scope of service 
in training practitioners and that recognized 
group of specialized medical workers in the ever- 
widening field of preventive medicine. 

Educational people everywhere will be proud 
to learn of Dr. Sanger’s promotion and the 
recognition given educationally trained 
Dr. Sanger was for a time editor ofthe Virginia 
Journal of Education and the Journal now takes 
this opportunity of congratulating him upon his 
new promotion and opportunities for further and 
wider service to the State and country. 


men. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN 


With the death of James Lane Allen passes 
the last of our great Southern writers who began 
in the eighties to write romantic local color stories 
of the Old South. But Mr. Allen was far more 
than a local writer. He used the magic beauties 
of his beloved blue-grass region of Kentucky and 
the chivalry and courage of her people as a }ack- 
ground and a means to express general eticcts 
of beauty. 

Mr. Allen’s style is luminous, full of musical 
cadence, vivid pictures and charming interpreta- 
tions of nature. 

As a novelist, Mr. Allen has two periods. His 
The Flute and Violin, The (hoi 


earlier stories, 








oud 
the 
1en 
inia 


| 
KES 


and 
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isible, The Kentucky Cardinal, were lyric and 
llic pastorals. These, with a few others of 
the same period, constitute his notable contribu- 
to American literature. His second period 
ws the influence of his study of science and 
effect on religious and social problems. 
| his later years, Mr. Allen returned to his 
er style and themes. The Ash-Can and The 
haster Box, like his earlier works, are prose 
is Of exquisite beauty. 
England James Lane Allen is compared to 
thorne and Thomas Hardy, and it is not 
nge that he is held in such high esteem for 
arly pastorals have a decided English flavor. 
Allen has been accused of being the fine 
fessor, stately, didactic and careful in his style. 
an honor to the profession! What a 
ming teacher—in his own life and works 
etting so high an ideal! Yes, he was always 
eful” in touching souls, always tender. 
Mr. Finley, of the New York Times, says, 
James Lane Allen was all that even the most 
lent or fastidious of his readers could ever 
or dream—a ‘veray parfit gentle knight.’ 
ould have sat for the noblest knight in all 
records of chivalry.” 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
FRANK W. BALLOU 


\t its recent meeting in Cincinnati, the Depart- 

: of Superintendence elected for its president 

he year 1925-26, Dr. Frank Washington 

u, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
1)... since 1920. Mr. Ballou had his elementary 


education in the public schools of New York 


State, was graduated from the State Normal 
Training School at Potsdam, New York, in 1902. 
was graduated from Teachers College, 
lumbia University, in 1904, and received his 
ter’s Degree from the University of Cin- 

ti, where he was then assistant professor of 
ition, in 1908. By 1914 the young educator 

| earned his Doctor’s Degree from the Har- 
Graduate School of Education. Dr. Ballou 

was principal of the Technical School of the 
University of Cincinnati in 1904-07 and assistant 
rofessor of education there, 1907-10. He served 
rector of the Department of Educational 
Investigation and Measurement in the Boston 


public schools, 1914-17, and as assistant super- 
intendent of the Boston schools from 1917 until 
1920, when he came to Washington. Dr. Ballou’s 
election to the presidency of the Department of 
Superintendence indicates that his fellow-work- 
ers throughout the Nation have faith in his 
ability to elevate the schools of the Capital to 
their proper place. 





ELECTION OF DIVISION SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


The State Board of Education, in a three-day 
session the middle of March, elected 104 of the 
109 division superintendents for another period 
of four years. At a subsequent meeting on 
March 18 the rest of the places were filled or 
provided for. In the case of Stafford and King 
George counties, the Board created one division 
out of these two counties and elected a superin- 
tendent for this division. The personnel of the 
division superintendents over the State remains 
practically the same. The only changes made 
are as follows: 

Accomac—-J. Milton Shue. 

Amherst—L. W. Morton, Jr. 

Charlotte—R. W. Bobbitt. 

Craig—James W. McLeary. 

Fluvanna—J. P. Snead. 

Grayson—Noan Shockley. 

Henry—G. Clifford Goode. 

Lunenburg-——James T. Waddell. 

Orange—R. N. Davidson. 

Page—Harry B. Hanger. 

Prince William—R. C. Haydon. 

Stafford and King George—T. D. Gayle. 

Bedford—The State Board of Education au- 
thorized Superintendent Hart to appoint an 
acting superintendent for one year. This ap- 
pointment has not been made. 


NORFOLK COUNTY AND THE 
PREVENTORIUM FUND 


Miss Lucy Mason Holt, chairman of the Pre- 
ventorium Fund for District B, sends to the 
Journal an encouraging report from Norfolk 
county. She says that this county has overpaid 
its quota to this fund. There are 173 teachers 
in Norfolk county and they have paid in cash 


$748.00. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON PUBLISHING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL 


(Continued from page 313) 


end should be striven for with courtesy and 
tenacity. 

To make the matter business-like, duplicate 
contracts, well worded in good business form, 
should be printed. Perhaps an attorney friend 
of the school will give advice as to a good con- 
tract form. By having a duplicate contract the 
purchaser of the advertising space gets a con- 
tract copy with proper signatures and the annual 
keeps one in its files. The one in the files is 
always presented in connection with the collec- 
tion of the bill upon the issuance of the book. 
Then there can be no arguments or quibbling. 

As soon as the dummy is determined upon 
and it is definitely decided what is going to be 
asked of each firm, the business houses should 
be assigned to members of the staff in accord- 
ance with what is believed to be profitable. Also, 
the old idea that getting ads is entirely up to 
the business manager is no more sensible than 
saying that the editor should write every bit of 
The whole staff should participate. The 


copy. 
Even 


sales training should be made universal. 
outside members of the class may be asked to 
take a hand, if it is evident that they have the 
proper influence or contact. 

As soon as the time for ad selling is decided 
upon, the whole corps should be assembled and 
the definite work for the next day should be 
It is found best to concentrate on a 
Bankers one day, grocers 
Then a defi- 


gone over. 
given field each day. 
the next, clothiers the next, ete. 
nite sales talk should be gone over for each 
group of business men and a real selling argu- 
ment produced. Possible objections should be 
conjured up and replies made to meet them. In 
other words, the boy should go out with a defi- 
nite purpose and with an argument that he is 
prepared to defend at all odds and under all 
circumstances. Furthermore, a definite layout 
should be arranged for each prospect, something 
attractive and catchy. The prospect may say, 
“If I think of something in the next few days, 
Right here let the 


I may give you an ad.” 


student salesman be able to say, “But here’s a 
layout I made up especially for you. I think it’s 
a corker, don’t you?” Then the boy can slip 
right back into his sales talk and the chances 
are he will get a signed contract. 

This definite planning puts a real job in the 
hands of the faculty adviser. By this plan, 
there is no promiscuous running up town to 
“get ads”; there is no going to the same man 
two or three times; there is no solicitation of 
the same prospect by two or three in the same 
day; the job is gone but once. Any “failures” 
are shelved for a mopping-up campaign under 
new plans and in the hands of new people. If 
this doesn’t get results, the case is dropped, and 
the merchant is not pestered until he surrenders 


in self-defense. 


Teaching Thoughtfulness 

There is another very important thing con- 
nected with editing a school annual, and that is 
the remembrance in complimentary copies of 
all who may have been connected with the ad- 
ministration of school affairs, or who may have 
extended a courtesy or helpfulness to the student 
To take care 


of this, careful organization is also necessary. 


body throughout the given year. 
The associate editor with secretarial <uties 
should carefully record throughout the year the 
nature of service to the school, the date of it, 
and the name and address of the one who ren- 
dered it. This list should be called for at every 
monthly meeting, and the names and services 
reviewed so that no omissions are made, or 
so that additions can be discussed and suggested. 
Then a copy of the annual should be mailed 
upon publication to this or that person with 
an inscription on the fly leaf such as the fol- 
lowing may suggest: “With the compliments 
of the Class of Twenty-five in happy recognition 
of the esteemed services of Thomas Marshall as 
a member of the School Board of the city of 
Richmond,” or “With the compliments of the 
Class of Twenty-five in happy remembrance of 
the excellent address delivered in assembly by 
Mr. James Brown on the morning of Wednes- 
day, December the fifteenth, nineteen twenty- 
five.” These little things tend to tie heartstrings 
to the school and its work. 
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TEACHERS OF NEWPORT NEWS BRING 
ARTISTS TO THEIR COMMUNITY 


local Teachers Association of Newport News 
he initiative and the responsibility of bringing 
list to their city for a notable concert on February 
[his was but one of a series of coricerts the as- 
m has planned for the year. Their idea is not 
ke money but to make a contribution to the cause 
ral culture of the community. 

unusual for teachers to undertake matters of 
magnitude in financial responsibility. The success 
vhich the project was consummated shows con- 
ly that school teachers are as capable as any 
roup of citizens to carry forward large and re- 
le undertakings. 

of the Newport News teachers writes us as 
; how it was done: 

teachers wished to bring something before the 
that was not concerned with the school activities. 
It was a 
which, if it proved successful, was to be the 


not a money-making proposition. 


f a series of such concerts. 
names and prices of great artists available in 
y were secured. Zimbalist was selected because 
; thought that less risk would be incurred in bring- 
eally famous musician than one less well known 
eht come for a smaller amount of money. The 
Ninety 
rs of the one hundred and sixteen in the Associa- 


s themselves were the underwriters. 


h guaranteed to sell approximately $10 worth 
ts. Many of these teachers sold more than their 
ud members who were not guarantors sold 
About $150 was spent for advertising and the 
pers contained not only daily advertisements, but 
ticles on the personal life of Zimbalist. Zimbalist’s 
records were played at the music stores and in 
ils. Notices were given out at the meetings 
e social clubs within a radius of thirty miles. 
ly talked “Zimbalist.” 
sident of the Association, those teachers who 


Special credit is due 


the responsibility and who sold tickets, to a 
mbers of the High School Patrons’ League, and 
music houses. 
teachers felt that the people of Newport News 
vicinity would support such a musical treat 
shed to bring something of this kind to the city. 
h school auditorium seats 1,549 people. The re- 
seat tickets were sold for $1.50 and the general 
ssion tickets were sold for $1.00. The receipts 
inted to approximately $1,700 and, of this amount, 


\ssociation cleared approximately $400. 


MEETING OF ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


On Monday, March 9, the Rockbridge county teachers 
met in the high school auditorium at Lexington. 
Harrington Waddell, president of the association, called 
the meeting in accordance with a resolution passed at 
the regular meeting last fall. There was a full at- 
tendance of the teachers of the county and of Buena 
Vista. The following program was rendered: 

1. Address on The Teacher’s Responsibility, by Rev. 
Joseph Rives, pastor of the Methodist Church. 

2. Reports from three of the teachers who were sent 
as delegates to the annual conference in Richmond in 
November. 

3. Address on Professional Training of Teachers 
While in Service, by R. O. Bagby. He suggested four 
ways by which such training might be secured, (1) by 
summer school study, (2) the reading of professional 
books and magazines, (3) by experimenting with one’s 
own ideas and the suggestions of supervisors and fellow 
teachers. 

4. Superintendent R. M. Irby addressed the Associa- 
tion, congratulating the teachers upon the progress of 
the schools in the past two years. 

5. Address on The Present Educational Situation, 
by Professor W. M. Brown, of Washington and Lee 
University. 

6. Miss Mary Richeson, of the 

chool, spoke on Minimum Essentials in Written 
English. She outlined the work that could be done in 
each grade. 

7. Professor W. A. Flick spoke on the Value and 
Use of Tests in Rural Schools. 

8. M. L. Combs, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, spoke on How to Keep the 
the Rural Schools on the Farms. 


Lexington High 


Joys and Girls of 





PREVENTORIUM FUND 


Total Amount Collected to Date 


District A—Blake T. Newton, Chairman............ $ 32.00 
District B—Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman... 3,519.00 





District C—A. H. Hill, Chairman. ee 2,054.45 
District D—R. K. Hoke, Chairman......000000.. 2... 544.00 
District E—Mrs. IF. C. Beverly, Chairman........ 859.00 
District F—L. F. Shelburne, Chairman.............. 335.00 
District G—Kate L. Fifer, Chairman.. r 270.00 
District H—Williette R. Myers, Chairman.... 617.00 
District I—F. B. Fitzpatrick, Chairman........... . 514.25 
District J—George W. Eutsler, Chairman........ 610.00 
District K—G. H. Brown, Chairman................... 
$9,384.70 
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Dr. J. P. McConnell Assumes Duties As President of the 
Co-( )perative Edueation Association 


N February 15, Dr. J. P. McConnell, president of organizations and the movements that have been con- 
the State Teachers College, East Radford, and nected with- the Co-Operative Education Association 


the newly elected president of the Co-Operative during its entire history that he is eminently qualified 


Education Association, assumed his duties as president as the great State leader of this work. 
of the Association. Dr. McConnell has been president of the State Teach- 


I 


The resignation of Mrs. B. B. Munford, who for the ers College at East Radford since its organization. He 


past fourteen years had been president, took effect on is building a great school there and as president of that 
that date. The board of institution immediately links 
up the work of the Lo- 
Operative Education As- 
sociation with the great 


directors regretted very 
much to give up the servi 
ces of the former president, 
but they were very for- 
State. In fact, through the 
generosity of the Teacher 


tunate in naming as het 
successor Dr. J. P. Me- 
Connell, who took up the 


1 


been furnished an of 
one of the field workers 
who gives her time especial 


ly to Southwest Virginia 
Dr. Connell has alread 


work immediately and will 
give the Association the 
benefit of his able leader 
ship. 

Having been connected 
with so many organizations filled several important en- 
gagements since assuming 


the office as president, hav- 


and having been identified 
with so much of the pro- 


ing represented the work at 
three of the district educa- 
tional conferences, at the 
annual meeting of t! 


gressive work in Virginia 
for the past twenty years, 
it is hardly necessary to in 
troduce Dr. McConnell to 
ganization of Colleges ai 
Secondary Schools, at 
district league mecti! 
Norfolk and in_ several 


anyone in the State. H« 
was president of the State 


Teachers Association in 
1911 and 1912; was chair 


man of the Virginia Educa 





purpose to give as 
time as he can to the promo- 


tional Conference in 1912; 
he has been president of th 
Appalachian School Im tion of the work so far as 
his duties as president 





provement Foundation for 





the past twelve years; presi 


College will permit. 


dent of the Southern Educa 


tion Society for the past six DR. J. P. MeCONNELL In order that the work! 
years and since 1916 he has President, Co-Operative Education Association of, the office and fie 

been president of the Vir- Virginia thoroughly co - ordinated 
ginia Society for the Study Mr. Montgomery, who 3s 


of Education. Dr. McConnell is a graduate of the director of County Councils, has also been p! 
University of Virginia and before taking charge of the supervision of all departments of the work. The real 


Teachers College at Radford he had taught in the program of the Association is carried out al 
Milligan College, was for one year acting president definite lines: The County Councils; Co 
of that institution, conducted a number of summer Leagues; Junior Community Leagues; Child Stu 
normals, and for some vears before going to Radford Miss Charlotte Stoakley, formerly dean of 5! 
he was professor of history and economics and dean College, is in special charge of the Community Leagut 
of Emory and Henry College. He is the author of | work, succeeding Mr. Guy who so well directed that 
numerous pamphlets. work for the past six years but who is now t 
Dr. McConnell has been vice-president of the Co- with the May Campaign organization. Miss R 
Operative Education Association for the past eighteen Henderson is the field worker for Southwest \'rg'™ 
years. He is, therefore, so thoroughly familiar with and Miss M. Frieda Koontz is secretary of t! inior 
every phase of the work and so identified with the League work. 


Southwest section of the 


College the Association has 





smaller meetings. It is his 


the Radford State Teachers 





Ince 


amon 
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Virginia Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association 


MRS. HARRY SEMONES, President 


National Field Secretary of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, made a tour of 
She was able to visit only the larger cities 
she conducted institutes for the Parent-Teacher 
rs and spoke at open meetings. 
; Hayes is especially equipped in the subject of 
welfare, having had among her manifold offices 
ial work for the American Red Cross, the Public 
Welfare Bureau of Portland, Oregon, where for three 

she was field secretary of the Oregon State Child 

re Commission. During this period she served as 
National chairman of Juvenile Protection Committee of 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

tour of the State consisted of a visit to Roanoke 
where an institute was conducted, meetings at Lynch- 
irg, Farmville State Teachers College, a full day at 
Norfolk consisting of three meetings, and appearance at 
a open meeting at Richmond as well as being present 
at the State board meeting of the P. T. A. at Rich- 
mot This meeting was well attended by the board 
since several important matters were to be considered, 
among which were the decision to publish a Virginia 
Parent-Teacher bulletin; plans to finance a budget, as 
well as the consideration of entering the May Cam- 


[) sion February 23-28, Miss Frances Hayes, 


state. 


As a welcome break in this strenuous program were 


MRS. ELLEN C. EMBREE, Corresponding Secretary 


luncheons, a sightseeing trip through Richmond and a 
banquet at the Southland Hotel in Norfolk which was 
attended by one hundred and fifty people. Mrs. N. M. 
Osborne, a member of the school board in Norfolk, 
was the toast mistress. Mr. J. R. Mullen, associate 
justice of the Juvenile: Court, talked on ‘What the 
Parent-Teacher Association Can Do for the Norfolk 
Juvenile Court.” Miss Hayes told of what the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers is doing for 
juvenile delinquencies. She also traced the history of 
the P. T. A. showing how one Southern woman in 1897 
conceived the idea of a Parent-Teacher Association 
which developed into an international organization. 
She further declared that in some States the State law 
provides that one of the requirements of a standard 
school is a well-organized P. T. A. 

The Association has suffered another great loss in the 
death of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett. 

Dr. Barrett said at the State convention at Richmond 
in 1924 that she was the “godmother” of the P. T. A. 
having been closely associated with the movement and 
a personal friend of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, of 
Georgia, who formulated the plan for the National 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

At the February State board meeting of the P. T. A. 
fitting resolutions were presented in honor of Dr. 
Barrett. 





——S 


| THE MONEY VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 


| (From an article by J. S. Kinder in the Journal of Education) 


Every day spent in school pays the child more than $10. This has been found by 
figuring up the amount earned by people who leave school at the eighth grade, or before, 
for a period of years; then calculating what high school graduates earn for a like period, 
subtracting the two sums, and dividing by the number of days spent in school. 


a specific case and see how it works out. 


The uneducated laborers earn on the average $982 per year, or for forty years a 


total of $39,280. 


The high school graduates earn on an average $1,729 a year, or for forty years a 


total of $69,160. 


This education required twelve years of school of 180 days each, a total of 2,160 


days in school. 


If 2,160 days in school adds $29,880 to the income over forty years, then each day in 


school is worth $13.83. 


It was found that those who left school at the age of fourteen and worked until they 


Let us take 


were twenty-five had earned on an average a total salary of $5,112.50—this for eleven years 
of work. Those who left school four years later at the age of eighteen had in the seven 
years remaining before they were twenty-five earned $7,337.50. In other words, in four 
years less time the high school graduates had earned over $2,000 more money. From the 
money side it pays, and pays well, to continue one’s education. 
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The Health Correspondence Course—A Resume 


By MARY FLETCHER, Maury High School, Norfolk 


Although a 


advice costs nothing and is worth the same, yet the 


famous humorist has remarked that 


number of inquiries being received concerning the 
Health Correspondence Course convinces me that a 
résumé of its mechanics might not prove uninteresting 
to those teachers who have not already met the require- 
ments of the West Law. 
of the things | 


learned while I was acquiring what 


current pedagogical parlance might term a “double ex- 
perience complex” by completing the Course and then 
by helping a while to grade the lessons of many of 
my “long distance” classmates. It is intended that this 
“advisory data” shall combine facts that will aid both 
students and those who grade their papers: 

1. The Healt] 
prepare teachers to qualify under the West Law which 
It is 
especially designed to function in those schools that do 


Correspondence Course is offered to 
becomes operative in September of this year. 


not have physicians and nurses assigned to them. It 
is calculated to arouse interest in health, to train a 
teacher to be more observant of salutary school condi- 
tions and to emphasize the importance of preventive 
medicine on the part of the individual and of corrective 
treatment from those trained to render it. 

2. This Course is given by the State Board of Health 
with the approval of the State Board of Education. 
The latter recognizes its excellence by making its suc- 
cessful completion also an automatic renewal of a cer- 
tificate that expires during the year. 

3. This Course is free with the trifling exception of 
stationery and postage. 

4. The only preliminary to taking this Course is to 
write to Miss Mary I. Bell, Director of Health Corre- 
spondence Course, Richmond, and ask for an enrolment 
card. When this has been returned you will receive 
the first lessons. If you are a principal of a school, 
say so, and you will get all the lessons at once. 


5. In preparing your lessons, do not attempt to 
answer the questions out of your general knowledge, 
but read every reference and then phrase your answers 
in your own language, for quotations will not “get by.” 
Make your replies concise, but tell enough to explain 
your meaning properly. A number of splendid lessons 
do not receive similar grades because their writers have 
failed to read the questions entirely, and, therefore, have 
not followed directions. Reply to all queries, even if 
they do seem to be repetitions. Your ability to inter- 
pret printed 


sciously tested in these lessons. 


directions intelligently is being uncon- 
6. When you have completed your lesson, try to 
imagine that it belongs to one of your pupils and that 


you have to correct and grade it. Relentlessly search 


So I am giving below some 


it for incorrect English or misspelled words or other 


careless mistakes. The people who finally pass upon 
very kindly disposed 


but they abominate such expressions as, 


your work are toward you 
“Bacteria is 
and “diphtheria” minus its full quota of “h’s” as much 


as you do. If you decide that you can improve upor 


your handiwork in any way, write it over. 

7. Use paper about the size of typewriting sheets 
This should be of a quality that will not spread the ink 
The latter should be black, not pale. Put your nam 
and address at the top of the first page. : 
pile of “orphan” papers, some adorned with splendid 
grades, lying away in the file clerk’s desk all becaus 
their owners forgot to do this. Write on only o: 
side of the paper, leave a margin of about on 
and a space between answers. Inclose four cents in 
stamps for the return of each lesson. 

The Health Correspondence Course office is located 
on the seventh floor of the handsome new State Offic 
3uilding. On the second floor are the offices of th 
Virginia Journal of Education and State Teachers As- 
sociation, and on the fifth floor the State Board of Edu- 
cation administers its affairs. The personnel of this 
office includes the director of this Course, Miss Mary | 


Bell, and her four assistants. There are more than 


three thousand students enroled, representing public, 


private and parochial schools of seventeen States and 
Porto Rico. 

From this number some idea of the splendid recep- 
tion accorded this correspondence experiment may be 
obtained. But in other ways proof of its helpfulness 
appears. The enthusiastic notes on students’ papers 
and other data show that the West Law has the unusual 
distinction of having been put into effect voluntarily in 
many schools prior to the specified date of its opera- 
tion. 
the teachers of Virginia such a feeling of personal con- 
tact with our highest educational authorities and of 
unity for one purpose of educational advancement as 
this Course has, nor can I imagine that any adminis 
trative board ever secured such an authentic census of 
the school equipment of an entire Commonwealth as 
our State Board of Education gained from the data 
contained in the replies to the queries of that first lesson. 
No one can sit at a desk in the office and read these 
tangible evidences of success from the students’ papers 
without looking out of the windows at the historic Vir- 
ginia Capitol Building and wondering if ever a more 
important law was passed in its illustrious halls than 
the one that called this Course into being, and if the 
latter’s success may not transform it into a progressive 
gesture toward future cultural acquirements—via corre 
spondence ! 


There is a 


I do not know of any one thing that has given 





MI 
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MR. GEORGE W. GUY LEAVES THE 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


r six years of service to the Co-Operative Educa- 
\ssociation of Virginia, Mr. George W. Guy is 
ig his connection as executive secretary. 
record during the past six years shows a growth 
132 leagues and 30,100 members to 1,971 leagues 
5,483 members and the amounts raised by the 
for local work aggregating during that time 
1,013.36. Greater than the raising of money has 
the development of that community spirit that has 
h a large part in the development of the State. 
Community League News, the official publication 
Association, has grown from four pages with 
irculation to an eight-page paper, with 6,000 cir- 
n, entirely free of debt. 
ring these six years the Association has attracted 
ention of the Carnegie and Rockefeller Founda- 
he United States Bureau of Education and has 
ed itself with the National Education Associa- 
the National Community Center Association and 
\merican Country Life Association. Requests for 
‘erature on the work have come from practically 
As- ry State in the Union and from many foreign 
ies. This phenomenal success has been due to 
ndid efforts and co-operation of the local com- 
and junior community league workers who have 
unstintedly of their time, energy and money. 
Mr. Guy has been selected to serve as secretary for 
and May Campaign which will be conducted in Virginia 
nder the auspices of the combined educational and 
rces of the State. 





Solution to Cross-Word Puzzle for First Year 
Latin Classes, published in the March Issue 
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NORFOLK TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 1920-1925 


The President’s Report 
November 
1920-21 Sent two delegates to Richmond. 
Adopted Constitution and By-Laws. 
Executive Committee. 
Sent to Hungarian Teacher $25.00. 
Affiliated with N. E. A. 
“School of Yester Year” $705.00. 
Secured from Council $60,000 and placed each 
teacher on schedule. 
Reception at Ghent Club. 
Sent five delegates to Richmond. 
Christmas gifts to two teachers—Catawba. 
District Meeting—Luncheon—Dr. Winship— 
$430.00. 
Cottage at Catawba screened—$430.50. 
Executive Committee Banquet—Fairfax Hotel. 
Mrs. Bryant delegate N. E. A.—Boston. 
Reception at Ruffner Junior High. 
“Stunts” at Blair and Ruffner $944.50. 
Christmas gifts—$25 to each teacher 
tuberculosis. 
Lectures—Dr. Alphonso Smith, Douglas Free- 
man, Dr. L. L. Winslow. 


Organized 


1921-22 


with 


1922-23 Catawba patient $25.00. 
Ladies’ basketball game 
$90.50. 

May Banquet—Fairfax Hotel. 
Hall, speaker. 

Virginia Truitt, N. E. A. delegate Oakland, Cal. 
Teachers’ reception at Blair Junior High School. 
Check for $50 student at William and Mary. 
Lectures—John A. Stevenson, H. S. Canby, 
Peter Dykema. 

Christmas gifts—$25.00 to 
with tuberculosis. 

Loan of $200 to William and Mary student. 
District meeting in April—Blair Junior High 
School. 

Delegates to N. E. A.—Washington, D. C., 
with Mrs. Jack, chairman, Norfolk Day. 
Executive Committee elected by their schools. 
Meet new teachers in the fall at railroad sta- 
tions or boats on arrival. 

Teachers’ reception at Maury. 

Loan $200 to two students at William and Mary. 
Sent Christmas cards to former teachers and 
friends. 

Flowers sent at time of death $136.18. 

$25.00 each to two teachers out with tuber- 


with Portsmouth— 


Dr. J. Leslie 


each teacher out 


1923-24 


culosis. 
“Minstrel show and Womanless Wedding” 
$464.87. 

1924-25 Raised for Preventorium to date, March, 1925, 
$1,618.00. 


Sent Miss M. L. Moore as delegate*to N. E. A., 
Cincinnati, February, 1925, all expenses paid. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


At an annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Co-Operative Education Association held on the 8th day 
of January, 1925, the report and recommendation of the 
State Teachers Association 
made on November 28, 1924, but which was not adopted 
by the Association, was fully considered with the result 


board of directors of the 


that the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“That 
facts in regard to the efforts that have been made on 


a committee be appointed to ascertain all the 
the part of the Co-Operative Education Association to 
carry out the recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee of the Virginia Educational Conference as passed 
June 1, 1922, and when ascertained to forward copies of 
the same to the present and past board of directors of 
the State Association, superintendents and 
others interested and to report their action to the board 
at a subsequent meeting.” 


Teachers 


In pursuance of the duties and obligations imposed 
upon us, the undersigned committee, appointed under 
authority of the above-mentioned resolution, we would 
respectfully report as follows: 

That following the passage of the resolutions of the 
executive committee of the Educational Conference, 
passed June 1, 1922, recommending that a sub-committee 
from the executive committee of the Co-Operative 
Education Association confer with a similar committee 
appointed from the governing board of the Parent 
Teachers’ Association for the purpose of working out 
some plan of affiliation and that these committees confer 
during the spring of 1923, each Association appointed 
committee as recommended but for various reasons for 
which neither side was responsible no meeting of these 
sub-committees was held until July, 1923. 

At the meeting thus held, at which full committees 
from both sides were present, after the exchange of 
views and considerable discussion, certain resolutions 
covering an agreement as a basis for future affiliation 
between the two organizations in the State of Virginia, 
proposed by Harris Hart, Esq., Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, were adopted. 

The following, being one of the above-mentioned 
resolutions, is here set forth as bearing directly upon 
the question at issue: 

“A committee be appointed consisting of Mr. J. L. 
Carter, representing the Parent Teachers’ Association 
and Mr. Montgomery, representing the Co-Operative 
Education Association to work out details whereby a 
complete affiliation between the two organizations may 
be consummated, such details to effect proposition of 
the executive accordance with the con- 
stitutional provisions of the National Congress and other 


committee in 


similar items.” 

That in accordance with this resolution, Mr. J. H. 
Montgomery prepared with great labor a paper in ac- 
cordance with the resolution and 
sought a conference with Mr. J. L. Carter, the gentle- 


above-mentioned 
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man named in the above resolution to represent the 
Parent Teachers’ Association. After some correspond- 
ence between these gentlemen Mr. Carter addressed a 
letter on November 20, 1923, to Mr. Montgomery which 
on account of its importance is herewith spread a 
length: 

“Your letter relative to a conference in Richmond this 
week received. In reply, I beg to advise that the State 
Board of P. T. A. met about six weeks or two months 
ago and rescinded its entire action in regard to such 
a conference. This, of course, left me with no power 
to act in the matter. I am indeed sorry that such js 
the case, but can have no hopes of anything better 





long as present officers are in power. I am 
sorry that I did not receive your letter of October 29, 
cannot account for not having received it. I trust that 
something may be done to bring about co-operation or 
union of the two organizations.” 

Upon receipt of this communication, the executive 
committee of the Co-Operative Education Association 
feeling that further effort to agree upon a plan of 
affiliation with the Parent Teachers’ Association through 
its Virginia branch was futile, appointed a committee 
consisting of Hon. R. Walton Moore, Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell and Dr. S. C. Mitchell to wait upon the president 
of the National Congress of the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C., on November 27, 1923 
This committee, in pursuance of a previous appoint- 
ment, met Mrs. Reeve, president of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers’ Clubs and Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, on November 27, 1923, at Washington. 

Upon the return of the commiitee it reported that the 
conference had been helpful; that they had left with 
Mrs. Reeve a copy of the plan of affiliation which had 
been worked out by Mr. Montgomery, above men- 
tioned; that a conference between Mrs. Reeve and Mrs 
Beverley B. Munford, president of the Co-Operative 
Education Association, in regard to the Virginia situa- 
tion would be advisable. As a result of this recom- 
mendation, Mrs. Munford met Mrs. Reeve in Wash- 
ington on February 14, 1924, and thereafter consider 
able correspondence took place between these ladies not 
necessary to be gone into at length for the purpose 0! 
this report. 

Finally, on June 9, 1924, Mrs. Reeve wrote Mrs 
Munford a letter, from which, among other things, the 
following is taken: 

“Thank you very much for your letters of Ma) 

I am sorry for my delay in replying but 


Sth 


and June 7th. 


I went directly West after our Convention and only 
reached home night before last. 

Very careful consideration was given by the | ard 
to the Virginia situation, as all of its members wert 
most anxious to see carried out in every State te 
friendly spirit we have always tried to mamtain 
regard to other organizations. After consid r the 
matter from every viewpoint the board came to 4 
decision similar to that reached by the execut - 
mittee in January, namely, that it would not be possi 

forty- 


for us, as a National organization, operating 





r 2 





1rough 
imittee 


[cCon- 
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states, to make an exception in our constitution 


y-laws, allowing any other association not under 


ection to act as our representative. 
have gone over very carefully all the literature 
formation referring to the Co-Operative Associa- 
d it seems very clear to us that we are not 
iting its work, as it has been conducted in the 
d as it stands at present, we believe that both 
ations may find a wide field of work in every 
which they can work side by side. * * * * 
Executive Committee will hold its meeting the 
| and 4th of July in Washington and I shall 
have, by that time, a reply from your board of 
s which may be presented for further action. 
warm appreciation of the spirit with wiich 
ve met us in the effort to make a satisfactory 
1ent of our relationships, and with best wishes, 
me,” 
ithstanding the fact that the above letter disposed 
of all suggestions that had been made by the 
rative Education Association to affiliate with the 
Teachers’ Association and offered no counter 
ion in that respect, but on the contrary expressed 
ief that both organizations might find a wide 
r work in the State, the board of directors of 
Operative Education Association on July 16, 
used a reply to be sent to it in which it was 
* We had very much hoped that your board 
suggest such necessary modifications as would 


about a closer affiliation, which we believe to be 
nd foremost in the interest of the State of Vir- 
and also in the interest of both organizations. 


be that in the future some plan may yet be 
ed by your board in which event I would again 
same would receive the most cordial considera- 


at the hands of the board of directors of the Co- 


ve Education Association of Virginia. 


* * * * 


is gratifying to feel that you have understood the 


nd good will which has characterized the efforts 
myself and of the board of directors of the 
rative Education Association to bring about a 
tory adjustment in Virginia. We would again 
we deeply regret the decision of your board, 
it to be an unfortunate one under the cir- 
ces which obtain in this State.” 


his letter no reply has been received. 


facts are presented in order that all interested 


s and the public may be fully acquainted with the 
ite and repeated efforts of the Co-Operative Educa- 


sociation to effect affiliation and co-operation 
the two organizations in Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LecH R. Pace, 

J. H. Brnrorp, 

R. Watton Moore, 

J. Douctas WricgHt MAYNARD, 
ADELE CLARK. 
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GROWTH OF VIRGINIA HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The outstanding piece of work undertaken by the 
Virginia Association since the first of the year has 
been the drive for the affiliation of the home economics 
clubs in Virginia with the State Association, and, 


r 


through that, with the National Association. 


Virginia has a unique system of home economics 
clubs in the high schools of the State, developed under 
the supervision of Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, State Super- 
visor. In each of the State-aided schools there is a 
home economics club named for some living leader in 
home economics. These clubs have invited some person 
prominent in the work of home economics in the State 
and Nation to become sponsor. Frequently during the 
year the sponsor contributes letters, articles, pictures, 
and other interesting information to the club meetings. 
The clubs hold frequent meetings and discuss many 
problems of home economics. All of these clubs report 
their activities through the State paper for home 
economics, the “Peptomist.” 


An effort has been made to secure the affiliation of 
these clubs with the State Association with the result 
that there are now affliated in the State twenty-five 
clubs, four of these in the State Teachers Colleges and 
William and Mary College. To each of the affiliated 
clubs an attractively prepared certificate of affiliation 
is being sent. The certificate shows the affiliation with 
the State and national organizations. 

The newly elected officers of the association, under 
the leadership of Miss M’Ledge Moffett, president, are 
perfecting their organization. The Virginia Associa- 
tion now has a total of eighty-one members and the next 
annual meeting will be held in November. The associa- 
tion is sending out a quarterly news letter which sets 
forth the chief things being done in home economics in 
the State. Several interesting projects have been re- 
ported in connection with the district educational con- 
ferences being held throughout the State. At the Dis- 
trict I meeting, held at Radford, March 12, the stu- 
dents of the home economics department gave a demon- 
strational project in school lunch work. The project 





“Uncle Sam” Wants You—$1140 to $3300 Year 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations fre- 
quently held throughout the entire country. any permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3300 a year are constantly being 
filled; these have short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D258, Rochester, N. Y., 
for list of positions obtainable and free sample examination 
coaching lessons. 





( oney 
taking orders for our beautiful marble and 
granite monuments in spare time and 
during vacation. Pleasant, interesting 


and very profitable work. No exper- 

ience necessary. Selling Outfit abso- 

lutely free. Write today for free booklet. 
Granite 


244 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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was developed as a demonstration lesson taught by a 
student teacher in home economics in the sixth grade 
room. This lesson was correlated with a lesson in 
hygiene and concluded with the serving of lunch to the 
children at the noon hour. Following this a health 
playlet was given by the students of the home economics 
clubs under the supervision of the home economics de- 
partment. The entire lunch for the visiting delegates 
numbering practically 300 was served in school lunch 
fashion by the students of the home economics depart- 
ment. The lunch bag was properly packed and con- 
tained an attractively designed favor stating the food 
values and the importance of the school lunch as an 
educational project. The rooms in which the lunch was 
served were decorated with numerous health and food 
The correlation of the art department was also 
In the educational dis- 
tricts of the State a chairman was appointed to bring 


posters. 
shown in blackboard drawings. 


in some way the matter of home economics before the 


educational meeting of the association. The above 


project was merely one way in which this was worked 
out. 





A BRIEF REPORT FROM 
F. B. FITZPATRICK ON A SURVEY IN 
THE SHENANDOAH COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 
The writer visited six of the schools in 
Shenandoah not long ago and compared their efficiency 
and achievement by the use of certain standard tests. 


largest 


He was very much pleased with the spirit of the teach- 
ers and of the pupils. They are doing standard work, and 
Superintendent Shoemaker is doing a fine piece of 
supervision. 

He has surrounded himself with a group of progres- 
sive and, efficient principals. This is the first condition 
for successful administration and supervision. There 
is no trouble for a superintendent to succeed when he 
has well trained and experienced principals in his big 
schools. 

Again, he has an efficient county school board back 
of him in full accord with his policies and plans. Not 
a single one is holding back, but everyone is pulling his 
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load and is doing even more than his share. Where 
there is hearty co-operation on the part of an efficient 
board such as we have in Shenandoah, satisfactory 
results will necessarily be the outcome. 

The schools of Woodstock, Strasburg, Toms Brook 
Mt. Jackson, Edinburg, and New Market were tested 
in spelling, reading, several phases of arithmetic, writ. 
In many phases of edu- 
cation these schools are above standard achievement 


ing and English composition. 
already. The purpose of the survey, however, was not 
to find the strong points simply, but to discover th 
weak spots in the system and to offer remedies. [ am 
convinced that many splendid results will be the out- 
come of this survey. 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN THE 
ORANGE SCHOOLS 

The class, known as “Lift Class”, has its origin in 

These classes were introduced 

B. Carter, soon after 


Orange High School. 

by the principal, Mrs. Sarah 
examinations were over. A survey was first made of 
the scholarship of the entire school; failures were tabu- 


) 


lated and their causes noted. From these records special 
classes were scheduled to meet several days each week, 
after regular school hours, thereby giving seeming) 
hopeless failures a chance to make good, in a measure, 
and not drag through the last term overshadowed }) 
failure. 
When the 


covered and 


matter has been hurriedly re- 
strengthened the “Litt 


subject 
weak points 
Exams” are given, and the classes automatically cease. 
The grades made on these “Lift Exams” are added t 
the failing grade and the average represents the mid- 
year grade. This gives the student an opportunity to 
make his final average. 

In schools where the A and B sections or slide system 
are not available, it gives the student another chance 
even though it works a hardship on the teacher. The 
system, however, worked splendidly this year, and 1! 
spirit in which the students entered into it stimu! 
The results were fully worth- 
After all, this 1s 
service, and what is conscientious teaching but serv! 


at 


both pupil and teacher. 
while both morally and mentally. 
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Educational News and Comments 


C. Graves has been elected State Supervisor of 
ical Education on the staff of the Department of 
ition to fill the position made vacant by Guy C. 
ted [hroner. Mr. Graves entered upon his duties March 1. 
mes to Virginia with a wide background of suc- 
il experience in directing athletic activities and 
‘al education in the States of Alabama, Nebraska 
n the United States Army. 
<> 
Miss Pautine B. WILLIAMSON, for several ycars 
State Supervisor of Health Education on the staff of the 
S Department of Education, will leave May 1 for 
York City where she will take the position of 
ff the School of Health Bureau of the Metro- 
n Life Insurance Company. Her headquarters 
in New York City. 
<> 
Second Annual Shenandoah Apple Blossom 
to occur at Winchester the last of April or 
n May will provide a wonderful and beautiful 
abu le. Ten million apple trees in full bloom, supple- 
ecial mented by a program of two days of festivities in- 
veek. iding parades, pageants, fireworks, excursions to and 
h the orchards will form a spectacle unsurpassed. 
management of the festival is desirous of obtain- 
is of names and addresses of persons likely to be 
sted to whom literature may be sent. Address 
Blossom Headquarters, Winchester, Virginia.” 
<> 
\ NEW course will be offered at the University of 
nia next summer in vocational guidance for deans 
lvisers of women. The course will be given from 
22 to July 11 by Dr. Iva L. Peters of Goucher 
, Baltimore. 





<> 


Tur Smyth County Teachers Association held its 

I nal meeting for the present session on Saturday, March 

program consisted of the discussion of profes- 

roblems and a presentation of the objectives of 

There was a good attendance, and 

enthusiasm was manifested. C. E. 
n of Saltville presided over the meeting. 


+ i ri 


rt! he May Campaign. 
is Js 1 great deal of 
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ee 


THis is the way they see it in Oklahoma: With an 
annual income of more than half the State’s total as- 
sessed valuation, it certainly is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that Oklahoma taxpayers can afford to maintain 
The total bill for public 
education in the State this year will amount to only 
about 2.5 per cent of the income from production of 
wealth within the State. 


elementary schools a full term. 


And yet there are men in the 
legislature and elsewhere blindly riding an economy 
hobby horse down a course that will see the doors of 
many elementary schools closed for part of the term. 
<> 

PRETTY soon we shall come to the point where we 
shall not employ teachers who fall in the lower fourth 
Fitzpatrick 


in any system of ranking teachers.—F. B. 
at District I Conference. 
<> 


D. E. McQuilkin, superintendent of Roanoke city 
schools, made the following observations at the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the Department of Superintendence: 

1. The emphasis now in American teaching is on the 
subject of reading as the most worthwhile subject to 
teach. 

2. That the junior high school is not a fad. It has 
become an integral part of a well ordered system of 
schools. 

3. We are bound to see a recognition of individual 
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differences among children in our school practice. The 
teacher never finds the children all alike when they 
come to her and they ought to be more unlike when they 
leave her. 

4. We are coming to recognize the wisdom of school 
boards having the authority to levy taxes for school 
purposes. It has been demonstrated that it is cheaper, 
and therefore a matter of economy, to have one taxing 
board for schools instead of two as obtains in Vir- 
ginia at present. 

<> 

W. B. Barker, an eminent British oculist, presi- 
dent of the British Optical Association, says that cross- 
word puzzles not only cause eye strain, but may actually 
cause a new kind of ocular complaint. 

“The small type in which many puzzles are printed,” 
he said, “the fact that many people solve puzzles on 
jogging and moving trains, the strain caused by the 
from the 


shifting to and fro of the eyes 
all these factors combine to 


constant 
squares to the definitions 
make the cross-word puzzle a real danger to the eyes.” 
He said that oculists both there and in New York 
had noticed a peculiar variety of eye strain, undoubtedly 
due to the cross-word puzzle. 
<> 
HERE are some significant figures that tell a whole 
story. In the Southern tier of states for every 1,000 
male adults of the population there are 1,200 children 
of school age; in the Eastern tier of states, for every 
1,000 male adults there are 900 children of school age; 
in the Western states for every 1,000 male adults there 
are 350 children of school age. Add to these facts the 
further fact of the Southern States being required to 
maintain a dual system of schools and come to your 
own conclusions. 
<> 
Mrs. ALEXANDER MILLAR, of the schools of Bedford, 
has organized a health club comprising forty-four chil- 
dren who are underweight. With the assistance of the 
Rotary and Kinawis Clubs of the town these children 
are furnished with six gallons of milk daily, and by 
following the health rules of personal cleanliness, sleep- 
ing with windows open and exercise in play every day, 
it is hoped these children will be brought to normal 
weight by the time school closes. 
> 
WHEN the supervisor goes into the schoolroom he 
should look for pupil performance rather than teacher 
performance. In the high school look for reflective 
thinking, and everywhere look for good housekeeping. 
<> 
CHARLES ANDERSON, of the Saltville schools, reports 
that a $50,000 school building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the opening of next session. 
<> 
THERE is a new note in the district meetings this year. 
The May Campaign idea arouses genuine enthusiasm 
among the teachers and citizens wherever it is presented. 
The meetings thus far held have been characterized by 
a fine interest in the objectives of the Campaign as a 


concrete method of taking further steps in the progress 
of education in Virginia. 
<> 

ONE of the members of the local committee for the 
May Campaign writes that she has gone ahead and 
secured a hall as a meeting place for the Campaign 
meetings. 
a local committeeman. 

> 

From 1911 to 1923 there has been a reduction in the 
death rate of the country’s population of 12.1 per cent 
according to H. J. Miller, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who attended a 
divisional meeting of the company at Atlantic City re- 
cently. 

“If the government,” he said, “paid as much attention 
to the prevention and elimination of human disease as 
animal, the percentage of general mortality should be 
reduced another twenty per cent within the next decade.’ 

<> 

TuHatT students of the University of Virginia are 
readers of good literature has been proved by Gordon 
Lewis, editor-in-chief of the University of Virginia 
Magazine and owner of the New Dominion Bookshop, 
the sales of which form an accurate sort of barometer 
of student literary tastes. 

The ten books most sought by students last year were 
“The Dance of Life” by Havelock Ellis, “Stephen 
Crane” by Thomas Beer, “Balisand” by Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, “An Anthology of Pure Poetry” by George 
Moore, “Ariel, the Life of Shelly” by Andre Murios 
“Straws and Prayer Books” by Cabell, “The Green 
Hat” by Arlen, “The Little French Girl” by Sedgwick 
and “A Passage to India” by Foster. 

< 

F. B. Watson, Jr., division superintendent of tl 
schools of Pittsylvania county, was elected to member- 
ship on the State Board of Education at the Board's 
Mr. Watson is the county superin- 
He takes the 


meeting March 8. 
tendent on the Board as required by law. 
place of James Hurst of Norfolk county. 
<> 

Emory AND Henry COoLi“ecGeE has won four victories 
so far in debate, the last two contests being with 
Hampden-Sidney and Lynchburg Colleges. On May 
15 they will contest with Bridgewater College and 
Milligan College, Tennessee. The subject for thes 
debates will be the Japanese exclusion question. 

<> 

ALTOGETHER there are more than 2,600 vocational high 
schools teaching agriculture in forty-seven tates 
Virginia alone has eighty-six departments in as man) 
different high schools, with additional extension courses 
operated in thirty-eight outlying high schools, taught 
by the instructors of the standard recognized depart 
ments of vocational agriculture. The enrolment fot 
the current sessions in these Virginia courses 15 4)- 
proximately 2,243. Furthermore, in Virginia there are 
490 adults pursuing evening classes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, according to D 
Lancaster, State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculturé, 


hney © 


This is an example of the right spirit of 
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there are now on file at the State Department of 
ation more than twice as many applications for 
lepartments of vocational agriculture to be installed 
year than State and Federal funds will make 
ile. Furthermore, the striking fact has been in- 


ed that few departments of vocational agriculture 


rginia have ever been discontinued when once 
|. It is said that they usually grow in popularity 
e of the increasing service which they can render. 
is not alone due to the kind of instruction given 
the superior equipment for it and to the superior 
ter of the personnel engaged in the instruction, 
onditions being due to the success with which 
ginal plan as outlined has been followed. 
Norfolk Teachers Association elected recently 


the following officers for the ensuing year: A. P. S. 
Robinson, president; Judith G. Riddick, vice-president ; 
A. Y. Maynard, recording secretary; Mrs. E. P. Bryant, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. L. M. Simpson, treasurer. 


<> 


THE State of Tennessee has a tax upon tobacco which 
produces something like $3,000,000 annually to the State 
financial revenues. The State of Arkansas recently 
placed a tax on tobacco and cigarettes which is produc- 
ing $1,250,000 a year for the schools of that State. This 
tax proved so successful that it is proposed to extend 
the law so as to include other luxuries, such as 
Will anyone contend that schools do not 
come ahead of cigars and face powder? 


cosmetics. 


Book Reviews 


CurttinG, by Annye Allison. The Bruce Publish- 

Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Annye Allison, teacher of art in the publi¢ 

of Richmond, Va., has made a very valuable 
ution to schoolroom arts and crafts. From the 
imple design to the end of the book every line 
esign is marked with force and grace. The orig- 
nd clever designs in paper cutting are exquisitely 
d in colors and blacks and whites and greys. 
awkward, useless things to be made in a school- 
are conspicuous by their absence in this little 
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book. Every article designed might be cherished by 
the child who makes it as a real article of beauty worth 
keeping. 

Especially happy is Miss Allison in her handling of 
The Jamestown border design could 
be used for a book plate and the book rack designs— 


birds and flowers. 


Cardinals—would draw first prize in any design exposi- 
tion. These are only two 
designs in the book—in fact, they are all good. We 
feel sure teachers will find the volume most useful. 


examples of the many 
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Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 
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Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
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For booklets and helpful informa- 
tion apply to R. M. Hicks, Man- 
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3IBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, edited by 


Mac- 


John M. Thomas and Howry Espenshade. 
millan Company, New York. 


The editors of Bible Readings have done an in- 


J2 


calculable service for teachers and students in compiling 
the most beautiful and suitable passages from the Bible 
and placing them in a volume that can be easily handled 
and used. No teacher will want to be without his 


very own copy. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH, by H. W.. Davis. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. Price, $1.60. 
423 pages. 

Teachers of English in our schools and colleges have 
in recent years succeeded in creating a new intcrest 
among students, as well as among teachers of other 
subjects, in the importance of more practical results in 














Teachers Must Study Up 


The last legislature of California made the re- 
quirement that teachers must stand an examina- 
tion in the Constitution before being deemed 
competent to teach. 
Similar bills are pending before legislatures now 
sitting. Over 30 of the 48 States require Consti- 
tutional instruction. 
As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the last elec- 
tion against the judicial system set up by George 
Washington and his associates, it behooves us to 
study. 
The time is near when a teacher’s lack of 
thorough knowledge of our Constitutional system 
will be regarded very much as a want of ac- 
quaintance with arithmetic would be considered 
today. 
The teacher now has at hand a book explaining 
the origins and the applications of 187 clauses of 
the Constitution of the United States, a very in- 
| teresting story in simple language. 
Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 

“‘Norton’s notable volume, which, be it said, 

is the best brief compendium of the subject 

as developed by decisions up to the present 

time.” 
Professor Comer, Southern Methodist University: 

“The placing of the national judiciary in its 

proper place in the scheme of government is 

the great success of the book.” 


Boston Transcript: 
' most exemplary contribution to the 
‘Americanization’ of even our Mayflower de- 
scendents!” 

Washington Post: 

“He pictures with clarity and precision the 
reasons behind each phrase and clause, and 
offers to the layman a history of the Consti- 
tion that is complete and entertaining.” 

This book had eight printings in a year and a 

half, and has been listed among the six best- | 

sellers of non-fiction. | 


THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Its Sources and Its Application 
By Tuomas James Norton 
8th Printing 298 Pages 
At All Booksellers or from 
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the teaching of English. Just now they are in the midst 
of an investigation to ascertain how much of classroom 
teaching carries over into practical use. 

Self-Improvement in English is a new approach to 
the subject. The book is constructed upon the proper 
psychological idea that the use of current English in al! 
the relations of life is an individual and personal prob- 
lem. The book follows a logical order in developing 
the power to use good English. It deals first with 
fundamental consideration, such as organizing thoughts, 
writing and revising, spelling, punctuation, sentence 
building, forming effective sentences and selecting ef- 
fecting words. The value is full of suggestions as to 
all forms of writing, such as advertising writing, news 
writing and letter writing. It closes with a discussion 
of three forms of literary expression—exposition, argu- 
mentation and narration. It is a good textbook for 
classes in English. 


THE Story oF HUMAN Progress, by Leon C. Marshall. 
The Macmillan Company. 541 pages. 

. History writers more and more are looking upon 
their task as that of telling the story of human 
progress. The book is a preview of social studies. It 
is intended to be used in the junior high school 

give the student a framework upon which to construct 
his idea of a coherently growing, evolving system 
of civilization. It tells the story of how man developed 
systems of harnessing nature, of communication, of lan- 
guage and printing, the art of living well and the forms 
of social organization and specialization. At the clos 
of each chapter, there is a full list of questions stated 
in the form of a problem for the student. The book 
could well be used to orient the student in his study 


of history and sociology. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, ITs Sources 
AND Its AppLlicaTION, by Thomas James Norton. 
Little, Brown & Company, New York, price $2.0 
274 pages. 

This timely volume has contributed so mightily 
the better and more general understanding of the Con- 
stitution of the United States that it cannot be to 
highly recommended or too extensively referred to. We 
are in the midst of a new interest in the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution. There is a general effort 
on the part of schools and clubs to study in detail o 
form of government. America needs today more than 
anything else a re-birth- in patriotic loyalty and ser 


r 
ul 


vice to our country. 

This volume the Constitution clause !y 
clause printed in bold face type. Then follows a dis 
cussion of the origin of its leading provisions and ap- 
plications illustrated by a brief description of grea 
court cases which have arisen. The book in reality 's 
a constitutional history of the United States. 


presents 
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National Associati f Teachers A i 
The N. A. T. A. is a selected group of older, well-established agencies. Its members are mutually pledged to render 
ssible educational service to schools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of the Associa 
Membership in the Association may be regarded as a priori proof of general reliability—much like a lawyer’s mem 
> Bar Association. 
s-Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Il. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
ler Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa Denver, Colo 
Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, Il. Fisk Teachers’ Agencv, Philadelphia, Pa. Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, 0. 
n & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, Sabins’ Educational Exchange, 
New York City. Los Angeles, Calif. Des Moines, Ia. 
in Teachers’ Agency, Hahn Teachers’ Agency, J. M., Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Springfield, Mass. Berkeley, Calif. New York City. 
in Teachers’ Bureau, Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New Orleans, La. Cleveland, O. 
Teachers’ Agency, Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, III. Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S.C. 
t Teachers’ Bureau Pittsburgh, Pa. Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
Teachers’ Agency, Hartford, Conn. New York City. St. Louis, Mo. 
ral Educational Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. Stewart School Service, 
Teacuers’ Agency, Chicago, III. Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Lincoln, Neb. 
Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, Ia. Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Musical & Educational Bureau, Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Col. 
: Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass 
rative Teachers’ Agency, Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency, Chicago, Ill. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
w Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Ore. 
rn Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Mentor, Ky. Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., 
itors’ Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 
Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. Yorgensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
For information on the teachers agencies in the territory in which you are particularly interested write 
’ T rT ‘el 
C. W. CARY, Secretary, - - 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Giant Grows 


sales of the Ritchie New-World Health 

the giant among health textbooks— 

iinue to increase. A stack of books, 

resenting the actual sales last year, | 
ld tower twice as high as the loftiest 
of the Himalayas. 


es 








ay the Ritchie Series, consisting of 


[ER OF HYGIENE, PRIMER OF SAN- | 
ON AND PxHysIoLocy, and HuMAN 


SIOLOGY, enjoys a larger and wider use 
any other series on this subject. 
unusual success of the Ritchie physio- 
es is the natural result of their careful 
aration. That their use is still increas- 
is testimony to the excellent choice of 
zinia schools in adopting and readopting 
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This booklet serves not only as a Test and Review 

Record, but as a Spelling Guide and Plan Book for 

both teacher and pupil. 

It contains twice the number of pages found in the 
wrdinary Spelling blank. 

It condenses the pupil’s work in Spelling under one 
ver; simplifies the matter of grading; facilitates the 


study of Spelling conditions and needs of the class; 
prevents haphazard instruction, waste of time and effort. 
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Choose this desk--and your choice 
has been confirmed 4.000000 times 






The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi 
zations, where this mer- 


HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 












well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a chandise isalready stored 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To | ;.:,° in anticipation ts 
P, , . = 5 eu eme —_— 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or you can be sure that de- 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen | liverieswill 
/ ‘ be made on 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. time— oe, af 
; : necessary, = 
Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes | immediately. 


this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school... . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are ps y—~___ 





built into it. ag a ty 
{ / ae Pe ata” 
¥ . . . or 4 v2 7? o fer 
If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, \ 7 ek UENO’ 
that 1S only because 1¢ has been built to cost far } | 4 e [Art a 
= 4 


less in the end. We 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


— ; I ee 
The Factory isin Michigan, { but the Service is Local to Yor 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Richmond, Va.- Charleston, W. Va. 
Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia 
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Simple Styles Will Be 
Smart This Spring 


It"s to be a season of “smart simplicity”’, says Vogue, the 
leading style magazine. 


The fashionable shoe patterns for day wear this spring 
are very plain. The 


antilever 
Shoe ° 


styles in pumps and oxfords are 
simple and refined; and they are 
rich in quality and comfort. 





The Cantilever gives the tail- 
ored effect in vogue and it is also 
a sensible shoe for the foot. 














List of Cantilever Dealers in Virginia 


Charlottesville - - - - - W. J. Keller Co. 
District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. - - Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1319 F Street, N. W. (Inter- 
state Bldg.) 


Harrisonburg - - - - - B. Ney & Sons 

Lynchburg - - - - - - - dIsbell-Bowman Co., 819 Main St. 

Newport News - - - - -: Oser Brothers 

Norfolk -------- Ames & Brownley (Women’s Cantilever) 
Burk & Co. (Men's Cantilever) 

Richmond - - - - - - - Seymour Sycle, 5 W. Broad St. 


Roanoke - - ----- - I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1925-1926 VACANCIES. FREE ENROLLMENT. FOUR OFFICES. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RICHMOND, - 











Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management — Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ml. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 eo Ave., New York; 19 So. La Salle St., a 


Specializes public and private school work, including administrative work; also mn positions 


5 
managers a a purchasing agents for len Is, registrars, secretaries, lib Warians, cafeteria diva rs, and trained nurs 


irious other forms of service to Piece and schools. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 








TEACHERS 





AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 







CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


211 N. Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURGH,.PA. Jeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 









































Incorporated 


—— | 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 























College Annua!s and School Sanitary 
Catalogs are Our Specialties Handy 
Artistic 
ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 
Patented January 8, 1907 Serviceable 


and August 7, 1923 


| 

| 

1430-34 East Franklin Street | 
Richmond, Va. | 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















| | DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
The | | Adjustable Window Shades 


W illiam Byrd Press | Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 


Efficient 


Durable 


Essential 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 











— 


« LL 
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School 
Supplies— 


f every description. Prompt and efficient 
vice at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
| books, student note books, etc., always 
ilable. 


special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















=a aieeiteenammeel 





RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 


Your Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


FIRST 


National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 





pe 


Sh & Main Sts. 





JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $32,000,000.00 

















A Special Offer 
Now makes it possible 
for you to secure 


FREE 


Two Splendid Volumes of 
New Knowledge 
A great two-volume Supplement of 1500 
pages has just been completed, covering 
the vast fund of new knowledge that has 
been created by the significant events of 
recent years, and bringing right down to 
the present the scope of America’s 
greatest reference work— 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Second Edition with Supplement 
25 Volumes—80,000 Articles 
10,000 Illustrations—34 Reading Courses 


The addition of this Supplement makes 
The New International Encyclopedia the 
only thoroughly up-to-date reference 
work. It covers the world from Pole to 
Pole and the world’s knowledge from A 
to Z. You can get from it the latest 
authentic information on any point of 
science, history, industry, art, literature, 
biography, or any other subject in which 
you are interested. 


Write for Special Offer 
and Free Booklet 


The coupon below brings full details of the 
offer by which new subscribers may secure 
the two-volume Supplement, free. It brings 
also a valuable 80-page descriptive booklet. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Booklet 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
370 Spring St. (P.O, Box 1848) 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me, without obligation or expense, the 80- 
page book with specimen pages, maps, and illus- 
trations; also details of your special offer by 
which new subscribers for The New International 
Encyclopedia may secure the new two - volume 
Supplement free. 
RE: iin dnd cscncnesh cine sed seun Gent tasessseeneotenes 
Addre SS cen seeeereesesesseeseseseersessseeeseeeseeeree 
J cp ebescnasdpwesanwserssGsd weeded erubeucht st We. pa 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- tion four years each. Open to women on special 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum, terms. 
Loan Funds available. Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 
The following departments are represented: three years of study. The entrance requirements 


include two years of College work. The Library 


I. The College.—In the College, courses are : ; 
id : . F facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 


offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 


the elective syster the undergraduates can se- cial terms. . ii ; 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- _V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
vear courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. and managed by the University; advantages are 
Business and Commeres A four-year program given students of this department usually en- 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree j d only by internes. Open to men and women 
of RB. S. in Commerce n same terms 
sea. att ‘ourse ire offered in Art and VI. Department of Education.— Courses are 
Musi¢ 1 four-year cour in Architecture, offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
ding to tl gree of B. S. in Architecture. Education Graduate work for the Master's De- 
Additior Vocational Degrees: Four - year ree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
aiiebie axe red leading to the degrees of Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in academic work in a standard college admitted, 
Medicine. et ¥ providing they are twenty years of age. State 
Wome iY idmitted as candidates for the tear he rs’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
nhove tional degree on special terms. funds for both men and women. 


; ti : VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
. y . + ‘) TH, 3 ive 
=. P nyt gaara of Graduate Studies. — This Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 


I I A I } OF ps unity f r advanced Sly each and courses are offered for C« llege credit 
struction in the subjects taught in the “a lege. Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
rhe degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
of s en ‘ and Doct r of Philos phy. Open to in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
men and women on same terms. to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 

Ilr. Department of Engincering.—Tive dis- litions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in are given for the professional training of ele- 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- mentary teachers. high-school principals, high- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTER, University, Virginia 























The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) School of Agriculture: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-demonstration 
agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director: 
(2) School of Education: four-year, high-school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director: 
(3) School of Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become home makers and 
teachers of home economics, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer 
School for Teachers: courses to meet the needs of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high- 
school teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education- 


George P. Phenix, Director. 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—General Business Course and Secretarial Course,—leading to 
a diploma; aims to give young men and young women such training in business principles and practice 
as to prepare them for business positions or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant 


Director. 
TRADE SCHOOL | 


Offers a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled builders by thorough instruction in business 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of archi 
tecture—Harry J. DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal | 
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{ The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


pported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 


IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 
HARRISONBURG 


State Teachers College 


The Professional Training of Teachers 


f all the people. Here one may receive the 
possible training at the least possible cost. —_——_—— 











ier and summer sessions — ; 
lar college courses leading to Bachelor or Member American Association of 
r degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 

visors. and superintendents leading to ele- 
ry. normal professional, special, collegiate, 
ilegiate professional certificates, and courses For Elementary Teachers 
tudents preparing for law, medicine, business. 
eering, or social work. Credit for all 
s can be counted towards a degree. Special 
ion given to certificate requirements. Write 
particulars to 


Teachers Colleges 


Two year curricula 


Four year curricula 
For Elementary Teachers, High School Teach- 
ers, and Home Economies Specialists 
Organized on quarter basis 
lhe College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


Registration now in progress for Summer 
Quarter and Fall Quarter 1925. 

H. L. Bripces, 
For further particulars apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 


Registrar 
K. J. HoKke 
Director Summer Quarter 


























NEW PICTURE STUDY COURSE 
IN ART APPRECIATION 


Originated and Published by Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., New York 


This is the Course recently adopted by your State Board of Education 
which you have lately been reading about in your local newspapers. 


100 FATTHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT MASTERS—IN FULL COLOR 


The Course Comprises— 


Museum Print (Sise & ty 10 i) Ber TeaCOel BOC. occ cco ic pc ceceveviscvweusssen Price 40¢ each 

) Ministese Prints (Size 2% by 355) for Pps Gse..... 2.050 cvccccccsccvgpevees Price 10c per sheet 
Picture Study—A Manual for Teachers by Frank H. Collins.....................00- Price 30¢ per copy 
Picture Talks for Children by Maude I. GC. Oliver... ........0ccccccccsccccccccccecces Price 40c per copy 


Complete Sample Set sent Postpaid for $2.00 
le Miniatures are arranged in sheets of 10 different pictures, perforated and gummed, ready for mounting. 
For all Grades from 1A to 9B. 


Prospectus and Specimen Miniature Free by Addressing 


BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY, INC. 


41) Madison Ave. Dept. HH 








—~ 
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Teachers Find These Interesting and Helpful 





American Edueation Series 


LA RUE’S PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
Ry DANIEL W. LA RUE, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
288 pages Price, $1.40 


g é acher needs in her work re than a knowledge of psychology and yet, as ordinari 

presented, it is truse and difficult to understand. Dr. La Rue has the happy faculty of being able to write on ps 
l p! | English. The first part of the book gives what the author calls an “airplane” view of 
subject; the tter part, detailed study of the same subjects. In almost every chapter the author shows } 


psychological principles may be applied in dealing with and in developing the child’s mind and character. 


SMITH’S CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
By WALTER ROBINSON SMITH. Ph. D,. Professor of Educational Sociology 
University of Kansas 275 pages Price, $1.40 


s a new treatment of the difficult problem of school discipline. The author present 


Phis bee for teachers provide YT 
practical methods whereby school discipline may be made a genuine educational force and discusses the building wy 
school W serve 1 preventive against disorder, provide dynamic school incentive, and develoy 

ght ¢ il attitude the part of the pupil toward his work and his school. 


CORSON’S OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: THEIR TEACHERS, PUPILS, AND PATRONS 


By OSCAR T. CORSON, LL. D., formerly State Commissioner of Common 
Schools for Ohio 302 pages Price, $1.28 


Written from a nation-wide acquaintance with teachers and school conditions, this book offers a valuable disc 











Pr 





| 

| 

| sion of vital phases of public school work. It will appeal to older teachers and superintendents because it ennobles Au 
and dignifies the teaching profession; it will appeal to young teachers through its clear understanding of their 

| difficulties and through the inspiration which it affords in overcoming them. 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA Post 


























Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. degree 
in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, Business Administration, Secretarial Work. 
and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre- 
Dental, Pre-Law, and Home Economics. Graduate work leading to the M. S. 


degree and the professional degrees in Engineering. 
For catalog and full particulars, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 
V. P. I., Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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Auditorium Opera Chair. 


Post Office Box 1177 








Auditorium 
Opera Chairs 


Portable Chairs 
Folding Chairs 


submit plans and to 
have our representative 
call on you at the proper 
time. 


@ Complete catalog 
and other information 
mailed on request. 


<> 


@ We shall be glad to oe ae 





Folding Chair. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Prepare Now For Commencement Time 


Richmond, Virginia 2000-12 West Marshall Street | 











THE LA RUE READERS 


THE F-U-N BOOK 
$ .68 


UNDER THE 
STORY TREE 
$ .76 


IN ANIMAL 
LAND 
$ .80 


60 Fifth Avenue 


W’. S. Gooch 
University, Virginia 














Children want to read not only different ver- 
sions of old stories but also, and perhaps to 
a greater degree, entirely new stories. Here 
is a series of books made up of material never 
used before in school readers. They are so 
interesting and so attractively illustrated that 
children will love to read them; and are so 
sound pedagogically that teachers will find 
them unusually satisfactory to use. The 
vocabulary is based on Thorndike’s Word 
List. The charming illustrations in two 
colors are by the Petershams. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 


Represented by 
Mrs. A. L. C. Birckhead 
Abingdon, Va. 
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Heath’s English Classics 


Careful editing and printing have produced a series of English Classics attractive yet inexpensive, 
authentic, accurate--not classroom texts merely, but of permanent value for the student's library. The 
notes are interpretative rather than philological. and the introductions supply the historical settings, 


The Arden Shakespeare 


This edition presents the plays in their literary aspect. Verbal and textual criticism has been in- 
cluded only so far as may serve to help the student in his appreciation of the poetry. In the _ notes, 
though unfamiliar expressions and allusions have been adequately explained. it has been thought more 
important to consider the dramatic value of each scene and the part it plays in relation to the whole. 
This emphasis on the literary and dramatic rather than the philological adapts the series especially to 
use in secondary schools. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
Revised Edition 


Woolley’s Handbook has set a standard for compact presentation of the rules of good English. The 
tremendous amount of work done by Professor Woolley in assembling and co-ordinating his material has 
probably been unequalled by writers in this field. The result is a masterpiece of inclusiveness and 
accuracy—an invaluable reference book to which student and writer may turn with the assurance of 
getting aid. The name “Woolley” has come to be so completely identified with good English that one 
speaks of “his Woolley” as he would say “his dictionary” or “his Bartlett.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 
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Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 
of 
Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE 
We Specialize in 
School Desks 


and 





Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building 3 Richmond, Va. 























